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Manuring for Clover. 


After clover begins to grow above the) 
surface of the grouad it is extremely difficuls | 
to apply table or barnyard manare to it, 

Ddecanse the large leat of clover needs all | 
the sunlight andair it can get. Any sub- | 
stance which covers the clover, excladirg 

the light, causes it to tarn pale and ulti. | 
mat ‘ly killethe p’ant. We bave sometimes 

seen in grain fields the clover entirely killed 

where weeds and seattered straw or a) 
bundle of grain had been left on the surface | 
when the field was cleared. Wehaveknown | 
too, of clover being killed by drawing | 
coarse manureand spreading on the surface. 
though of course the clover grew more lux- 


urlantly in the spaces between the clods of | bles and uansalable frait are cooked and | monly results from sowing wh¢atand rye 80 


manure, whose fertil.ty was washed down | 


to its roots. 
Unless manure is partly rtted down It | 


does not pay to top dress grain with it,even | 
before the clover seed is sown. It will be 


for it drew moistare to them, and this crop York the electric faid followed the wires 
thrives in moist soils, But the gypsum kept | of ag ape trellis which held some Worden 


the corm too cool and seem:d to injare| grepes. Ina few days thereafter it wes 
rather than benefit it, until we learned te | found that the grapes began to color and 
| mix equal parts of hard-wood ashes with t 


The same mixture, we afterward learned, 


absence of lime and potash from sandy electric current 


were s0 well ripened a: to be market- 
able in August, something never before 
in the neighborhood with that 


Of course there was con- 
the 
was passing through 


solls that makes it so difficult to seed them | them; bat this was not continued long 
with clover. When potash is supplied in | enough to produce any effect in ripening 


the form'of wood ashes it farnishes the 
lime also, as the white portion of the ashes 
is nothing bat lime. 


—ñ— 
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Farm WUints for September. 
HARVESTINO CORN EARLY. 

Tals month o mes the corn harvest. 
which should be completed so far as cutting 
the co-n and putting it safely in stooks be- 
fore it is nipped by early frosts. There is 
far more danger that corn will be injared 
by being left too late than by cutting too 
early. So soon as the early earsturn hard 
or ** begin to glaze,”’ the lower part of the 
stalk hardens, and thenceforth the corn 
gets no nourishment from the root. 

The leaves of the corn secure carbon from 
the air, which they continue to supply to 
the grain inthe form of starch as long as 
they are unfrczen. The sap in the stalk, or 





a good deal of it, goes to fill ont and mature 
Bat if) 
| frost ccmes before this it ruptures the 


the grain after the corn is cut. 


stalks and leaves exposing tiem to air 
which turns them brown. This of course 
prevents the grain from receiving any fuar- 
ther plant food from the leaves. The natri- 
tlonsness of fodder coro is increased |y 
cutting it before frost ccme?. If irc sted 
the jaices in the stalks become sur as 
they do when put into the silo, snd 
from the same cause, exposure to oxygen of 
theair. In thesilo, however, the carbonis 
acid gas checks the fermenta'‘ion by exo'u‘- 
ing oxygen, and thus stops the waste, but in 
f.osted scorn stalks it continues until the 
stalks become rotten and nearly worthlers. 
it is almoat impossible to keep from rotting 
corn stalks thas have become frczen before 
they were cut. Basides, it is much better 
for the stalks to have them cut while the 
ground is dry and the weather warm. 
Later in the ev20n longer nights and short 
days make the drying-out process slow and 
diffi sult. 
BEGINNING TO FATTEN HOGS. 


Every farmer understands the fact that 
the best time to fatten hogs is early in the 
fall while the weather is still,warm, and 
while tiere is great abundance of succu- 
lent food to be fed with grain. If vegeta- 


mixed with meal or grain cooked at the 
same time, they will keep the young hogs 
thrifty until the time comes with cold 
weather to top off with corn. Itis well to 
cock some what middiings with this food, 


the fruit. In mo:t places we believe the 
| rape crop was more forward at the first 
of August than usual. Ualess there is 
sudden change the cold weather varieties of 
| rapes that seldom perfect a crop are likely 
todo sothis year. Taere is no doubt that 
| if grapes could be kept from cold rains 
f ling on leaf and froit during the latter 
oart of summer,they would rip3n much ear- 
lier than they do now. Tails is theadvantage 
of training grapes close to buildings, and 
eepecially over windows in rooms where a 
fire is kept through the day. Evan so slight 
a protection as throwing an ollelct over 
| the vine et night to protect it from falling 
dew has a grest effect in securing early 
ripening, and it also eaves the grape crop 
from some frorts, which would stop all leaf 
aid in ripenirg while there were yet many 
days of warm weather if these frosts can be 
avoided. 





CARE OF CELERY. 
Towards the last of Sept »mber earth may 
| be drawn towards the celery. Two persons 
| are required to do this properly, one hold-| 
\ingthe plant so that soll will not get be-| 
tween the stems, while the other draws the | 
soll around it. Some wrap paper around | 
_thecelery a few days before tying it to) 
keep it in place. But it is not safe) 
o leave the paper ieng, for if a 
dry spell comes it will dry out the 
st ms. Soil is better for banking, as it 
_ will keep moist. Tae celery growing thus 
protected will be crisp and bri t'e when 
eaten. Enough of the top should be left 
une vered to encourage avigorous growth. 
If celery grows slowly it will be tough and 
stringy. Soit will be also if there is lack 
of sufficient moistnre while growing. 


Top Dressing for Winter Grain 
Crops. 

Fall-sown wheat, oats, barley and rye 
crops are not expected or desired to make 
much above soll growth during the fall and 
winter. Whereon account of stimulating 
fertilizer or unusually warm periods during 








| 


winter such premature growth is forced, 
this crop Is almost certain to be caught in 
a soft and seppy condition and killed by 
the frosts of early :pring. | ols more com- 


early that theplant furmsajoint. Thena 
very slight fre z og will kill it. If not sown 
too early the larger fall growth made by 
wheat and rye the better.—Ep.] Therefore, 
the most prudent management of such crops 


wasted by slow decomposition on the surface |#8 the middiings will encourage growth, | oasists in applying in the fall only the 


and its volatile fertility will be dissipst.d | 
in the alr daring hot weather. Bat if partly | 
rotted stable manure is used for top dress- 
ing fall-sownp grain, its soluble fei tility will | 
be washed into the soll by rains, and there 
will be no materialloss. Tae rains will 
also wash come soll over the clods of ma- 
Dore. |his soll will absorb all the ammonia 
the clodscan give off when hot weather 
comes. [hey will also keep the soil under 
and close to tuem more moist than it would 
— be in the shelter of these manure 
Clods 





nO extra manuring {except with miner:1| 
fertilizer to grow large clover. Both potash 
tnd phosphate, especially where sulpharic | 
cid lsused in reducing the phosphate to a 
tolable form, have the power to make the. 
vegetable matter in the soil more available | 
by decomposing it. 
matter is ma'nly carbon, its decomposition | 
topplies the carbonic acid gas that is re-| 


When the clover seed has germinated and has 
the mineral plant food it needs, the clover | 
rocts will supply nitrogenous fertilit7 to the 
toll mach more cheaply than it can be far 
dished in any other form. 

Probab'y the best way to apply stable | 
manure to clover is to use it first on corn or 
potatoes, drawing it ont in winter and| 
treading it on sod ground to be plowed in| 
hespring. ‘Toe protet’on of the sod by | 
is manure will make it much damper | 
when plowed under. 


toll recelves while the crop is growing helps | 





the manure to ferment 


It this land is fall | 
plowed a I'itle deeper than it was olowed in| 


which for young hogs is quite as impor'ta3it 
asto fatten them. Spring pgs are often 
stunted by baing pat on a diet of corn with- 
out other food, when thy are too young to 
properly digest it. The pig cannot eat 
whole corn as its main food artil cold 
weather without injary. Before that time 


it must attain soffisient growth so that its| 


digestive powers will be fit to dispose of 
such concentrated food as is grain of any 
kind. 

SOWING OF WINTER GRAIN. 


less stimulating ingredients of a complete 
fertilizer, or postponing fertilization altc- 
gether until spring, when it is applied asa 
top dressing. 

Which of these plans is the better one for 





apy particular case depends upon the cir- 
cumstances. lf tho soll is much worn or 
| lacking in any single ingredient, unless the 
| same be supplied when the crop is sown, 
the required root growth will not be made 
daring the fall, and the crop is likely to 
| winter kill or be “heaved.” The ingredi- 


. Both winter wheat and winter rye @F@) ants of plant food most likely to be deficient 
Bat if land is fairly rich it ought to need | commonly sown towards the last of Septem- +. potash and phosphoric acid. Suvladle 
ber in all the northern States where winter nitrogen may be deficient in the soll, but 


grain is grown. 


be made. Talis is especially true of rye, 
which makes a ranker growth on the sawe 
soll than wheat, and if sown early in Sep- 


It sown early in the month this must ba supplied very sparingly, if at 
there is danger that too mach growth will ‘all, in the fall. 


Nitrogen is tha stimulating 
| ingredient of plant food and tends to pro- 
| duce sappy growth. Bat much depends 

upon the ‘orm in which the various ingredi- 


Even if the vegetable ‘ember may come into the jointing stage | ents are supplied. 


when it is very easily killed by freezing. If) por tai) applications the less soluble, and 
the weather proves warm through Septem- merotors cheaper forms, should be pre- 
quired to keep the soll in fertile condition, | ber, especially if wet also, rye will do better | rarreq. For spring applications the most 
sown early in O tober. Ifthe land isto bo ,oinbjetorms are always the best and most 


seeded with timothy the grass seed should | proptaple. 


As to potash, the cheapest 


be sown on the surface directly after the | ¢orms in the market are muriate of potash 


grain bas been put in the ground. Fall 


which will wash the loose soil over it. 
CURING LATE CLOVER. 


| rains will cover !t suffisiently. Clover seed ‘form for fall applications. 
| may be sown on the last snow of winter. It ,oiq for fall use is most profitable in the 
will be sofficiently covered by spring raine, ¢orm of finely ground bone or 


and sulphate. The muriate is the best 


Phosphoric 


Thomas 
‘slag. Acid ‘phosphate is very soluble, 
land is therefore best applied rather 


There are more difficalties in curing the | late in spring, when it may be immediately 
second growth of clover than that mown in| taken up by the growing plants. When 


The cultivation the | Jane. The crop is lighter, but it is also 


|acid phosphate remains any considerable 


mach rieher in nitrogenous nutrition, and | time tn the soil, it reverts to the insolubie 


as the nights are longer, with very heavy 


dews, the cut bay, if exposed to the weather, | 


‘Dring, all the manare snd a little of the| is quickly wet through, and scarcely dries 


mubdsoll will be brought to the surface. 
— doth the remains of the manure and 
*2** will be mellowed by witter’s 
teezirg and thawing, and be in the best 
5** for a clover seeding in spring 
Hote lor g-oultivated lands the subsoil 
oon more mineral plant food than does 
in which has been tarned over many 
denne the plow. Bat the deep plowing 
8 da done always in the fall, and if 
: sible after manure has been plowed 
Ader the previous spring. 
— most kinds of lands sulphate of lime 
* — produces an astonishing effect 
2* ver, and we believe if sown early 
Ogh In spring it is always beneficial. 





22* helps clover is yetꝭa puzzie to 
— nough, a3 it has the power to 
—*8 ee from the air when in the 
Drodn ammonia, it is this that probably 
the = such extraordinary effects. When 
— T roots secure a little avallablo ni- 
the da — begin to form nodules, that in 
thas phn have power to dissolve the air 
— ere imprisoned, and convert it into 
* * by contact with water. If potash 
effec: a pee is applied with the gypsum, the 
— each is increased. When we first 
our Io arming it was the habit of farmers in 

cality to top dress both corn and pota- 


out during the shortening days. All second- 
growth clover 1s therefore liable to be dark 
colored. Thisis nothing against it if the 
curing bas been done in cock, as it results 
from the heating of the hay, which in so 
small a balk is not severe enough t» injare 
it. When there has been a slight fermen- 
tation in the hay cock the clover should be 
drawn to the barn, ae it is always mueb 
dryer than it looks. The second growth of 
red clover bears the seed. It is well to ex- 
amine the clover heads closely. If filled 
with seed the crop is worth more t> thresh 
and take the seed out than to save for hay. 
CARE OF BLIGHTED POTATOES, 

When a crop of potatoes has been struck 
by leaf blight, it should badag a3 soon as 
possible, taking care not to bring the pota- 
toes in contact with the potato vines or 
leaves, and, above all, not to bruise them. 
The skin of bi'ghted potatoes is very tender, 
and requires great carein handling to pre- 
vent it from being broken. The potatoes 
should, after being gathered, be spread in a 
dark but dry room,and not be piled in 
heaps. It will be better if some quick lima 
is thrown over them, to dry out the surplus 
moisture and thus harden the skin. 

DOES LIGHTNING RIPEN GRAPES? 
In a recent thander shower near Brockton 





t 
$e8 with gypsum. This helped the potatoes, 


in the Lake Erie grape belt of western New 


form in which it may be unavailable for 
immediate consumpsion bythe plant. N!- 
trogen from organic sources, such as oil 
meal, fish scrap, stable manure, etc., is the 
best form for falluse. Nitrate of soda is 
the best form for spring use. It should not 
be applied until vigorous growth begins, or 
much of it may be washed away in the rain 
water. 

Good grain soils, except only those usually 
sown to rye, are rich in lime. For such 
soils a good complete fertilizar need contain 
only potash, phosphoric acid and nitrozen. 
A good fall fertilizer for wheat or oats may 
be compounded as follows per acre: Bone 
meal 320 pounds, muriate of potash 160 
pounds, nitrate of soda 160 pounds. 

The best bone meal is that obtained from 
glue factories. This usually contains nearly 
30 per cent. of available phosphoric acid, 
and about 1.5 per cent. of nitrogen, suffi- 
cient for fall growth of grain crops. 

ln the above formula the nitrate is to be 
pplied separately as a top dressing in 
spring, the others to be drilled or harrowed 
in with the seed. For a complete spring 
fertilizer, substitute acid phosphate in the 
abovejformula for bone meal. 

For barley and rye, which are more com- 
pletely grown upon a lighter class of soils 
than wheat and oats, a good general fertil- 
izer is the following per acre: Bone meal, 
320 pounds, muriate of potash 160 pounds, 











and nitrate of soda 160 pounds. 








SINGLE HYaCINTH. 





The nitrate is to be applied separately as 
a spring dressing ; the others are better ap- 
plied with the seed. If these crops are 
grown mainly for the straw, and the stiffcst 
possible straw is wanted, the potash mey be 
increased in above formula. Barley for 
malting may with profit be given 160 
pounds of dissolved boneblack or 200 
pounds of acid phosphates as a spring dress- 
ing in addition to the bone meal. For malt- 
ing barley it will slso be better to use the 
sulphate of potash in preference to 
mauriate. 

The ratio of the ingredients of a stan lard 
complete fertilizar may be varied to suit 
special cases, but this can as a rale be prof- 
itably done only after intelligent « xperi- 
mentation on test plants. All three in- 
gredients are necessary, and a marked de 
ficlency of one renders the plant unable to 
assimilate either of the others though these 
be present in abundance. Bat it is often 
profitable to have some one ingredient 
present in slight excess of the normal 
raticn. 

The + p2cial tendency of potash in excess 
is to cause hardening of the stem and seed, 
and alao to givea high color. The special 
tendency of phosphoric acid in excess is to 
cause early maturity and plamp, well-filled 
grain. Nitrogen in excess tends to increase 
growth of stem and delay maturity. 

It is always profitable to feed a grow- 
ing crop all it can assimilate of a properly 
compounded fertilizer. Starved grain crops 
are no more profitable than starved 
hog or beef crops. Common observation 
shows how mach feed a herdof animals 
can eat up clean. By means of exper!- 
mental plats the farmer can determine 
nearly as well hew mach food an acre 
of plants can assimilate. In these smell 
savings lies the margin between profit and 





loss. GERALD McCARTERY. 
[Commert: Oar correspondent mi: takes 
in speaking of oats and barley as grains to 
be sown in fall. Oatsare sometimes sown 
inthe Southin the fall, bat elthercats or 
barley are killed by such freezes as always 
occur in winter.—Ep.] | 


Dairy Notes. 
| 


We know how many farmers manage who 
are sure that there is no profitin tie dairy 
business, whether they make butter and 
cheese at home or send their milk to the | 
orea neries. 

They buy cows or rear them, either with- 
out selecting them at.all,or they select 
large, smooth-built, heavy-framed cows that 
they think will keep easily and make a good 
lot of beef when they are old enough to be 
disposed of. If they give a good flow of 
milk when fresh and turned ittothe best 
pa: tare in the spring,they are considered as 
surely good ones, and if the pastare gets 
dry later in the season, it is ns taral that the 
cow should give less, and no effort is made 
to keep her up to her previous capacity. 
Grain costs too much to give a cow in sum- 
mer, and it is too much trouble to grow 
fodder and carry it to her, while it would be 
wicked to cut the grass or the corn and feed 
itout green, as it will be needed in the 
winter. 

If fall rains cause a new growth of gras# 
or if she can be let into the aftermath lator 








in the season, she will probably give a little 
more then, and if not, they think she ought 


to go dry three montis at least, because 
grandfather never would bave a cow milked 
longer tba1 thet. Those three months 
when she gives nothing, wth two months 
previous when she gives but little, and the 
moprth a’terward when the calf takes it ail, 
are in the winter, when milk and batter are 
at their highest prices. Bot then it is a 
b. ther to have to milk in cold weather, and 
she can be wintered at less coet if she is 
dry, asshe will g3t no grain and bat the 
poorest of rough fodder. Nomatter if she 
com 3s ont “spring poor,”’ she can fatten up 
when the pastare is good. 

As there is no milking to do in the winter 
no ma‘ter if the ta-n is a cold one. The 
owner ca1 stay in it long enough to give 
ber her bay, and she can go oat of doors ip 
the day tims, and et!r about to keep warm, 
and he does not believe that it is healthy to 
bave cows in the barn in the day time, for 
his grandfather never did, and his cows 
never had tuberculosis or a1y of these new- 
fangled diseases with long names. Never 
had anything worse tia1 “horn ail’’ or gat- 
ting a * wolf in the tall,” or something like 
that. 

Andhe thinks tils idea of feeding so 
macy different messes and so much grain 
all times of the year is jast foolishness. 
The cow can not and will not pay for it. 
He has reckone1 it allup, and 1500 qaarts of 
milk or 150 pounds of batter will not pay 
for the grain some folks say the;7 give their 
cows. Asfor thess newspaper yarns about 
cows that a man can get 300 or 400 pounds 
of butter in a year from, or that give six 
or eight times thelr weight in milk every 
year, he jast don’t belleve them. Taey are 
ja:t told t> help somebody sell some fancy 
atock, as he never had acow that would do 
anything like that, though he ha; had one 
that gave 20 quarts of milk a day in the best 
of the season. 

He is reasonably sure that his cows do 
not pay for the feed and care he gives them 
now, and if they will not, what would be 
the sense in giving them more feed and 
betier care. And so we will leave him to 
his own opinion, and wait until the time 
comes when aman shall get hold of the 
farm and the dairy who will bave faith in 


| good cows, good feed, g 0d care, warm 


barns, and milking 11 months in the year. 


Those who pack away summer butter for 
wintar use can scarcely do better than to 
make it into lumps, pound or hbalf-pound 
siza, and wrap each lamp in clean muslin, 
or what is known a: cheese cloth. Then 
prepare a strong brine, using only the purest 
of wa erand ealt, and boil this for afew 
minotes, carefully skimming off any im- 
pur ties that msy arise. There should not 
be any, but one cannot always be sure of 
even the clearest of water or the most 
praised salt. Have as much and a little 
more salt than will dissolve in the water, 
and pack the lumps of butter in stone jars 
or clean tubs asclosely as they will pack. 
Pour the brine over it when cold, so that 
all will be covered, and put on a board with 
weight to hold it down. 

There need ba no fear of the butter 
growing salter by being in the brine, as it 
will nc t absorb salt from the brine, if it is 
properly worked before packing. 





There are many reasons why the test of 
the milk of a cow should vary at different 





| 


| 
} 


| handies the miJk Insucha way as to give 


| 


times, thongh the test be made ever so oare- 


fully. Not the erst of these is the physical 
condition of the animal itself. She may | 
and protably does, have her “off days”, 
when she does not feel at her best, even | 
thongh she may not show it in her appear- 
ance. Her digestion may not have been 
perfect, even though not actaally sick. She | 
may have drank more water or eaten 
food more watery st one time tlan 
another. She may have had some fright or 
other excitement to reduce the perce: tage 
of fet in her milk, or she may have suffered 
from a cold wind during the day, or from 
too hotasun aidno wind. Even a ¢ark, 
cloudy day is said to have an 1)! effect upon 
the quality of the milk, as we know it does 
upon the qvantity. Do not, therefore, cor- 
demn acow apon the results of a single 
test, but jadge her by an averaze of several 
tests, ssy every day for a week, or at inter- 
vals of a few days for amontb. 

We believe the silo, the Pao: ck test and 
the separatcr lave begun a revolution in 
the dairy business which will not fail to 
show that butter can be profitably madeand 
sold, even though prices drop much lower 
than prese:t rates. Wename te silo fir: t, 
because it was the first of the three improve- 
ments to be introduced to us, but perhaps 
the Babcock test is of the greater im- 
portance. This enables the dairyman to 
select gocd cowr, the silo insures good miik- 
producing food iu wit tar, and the separator 


best resu.ts in cream. And those whose 
dairies are not large enough t> have these 
improvements must select good cows by | 
weighing the milk and testing the cream at 
the churn, a d by giving the best food they 
can obtain, in‘a ly cut clover if possible, | 
and a good gral: retior. 


—+ 
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Bees sna money. 


Days of excessive hest along the early | 


loss of delicacy of flavor and aroma by 
ripening in this way, exposed to the air, 
but we think it would require an expert to 
distinguish any difference. There is a loss 
of bulk while it is ripening, as may be seen 
by the fact that unripaned honey is much 
lighter weight to the gallon. Some inalet 
on putting into cais and sealing them ap 
immediately as soon as taken from the ex- 
tractor. 

After extracting is well under way, it is 
time to begin to look after weak colonies, 
or a3 s00n as they cease to store honey in 
the supers if working for comb honey. 
Weak colonies may 3 united or strength- 
ened by giving more brood combs and a 
better queen if needed, or they maybe fed 
if they seem to need it. Usually it is not 
negessary to feed so early in the season, as 
there are late blooming flowers which give 
them enough for present wants, and some- 
times to fill the brood combs. Each colony 
should } ave 25 to 30 pounds of honey at the 
beginning of wintsr, and Jast winter even 
that amount did not prove enongh for some 
of the large colonies. 

It is better, however, to begin feeding 
wesk colonies before the weather gets very 
cold,as they may not be able to store enough. 
It is economy to feed to make sure that they 
have enough, for ten pounds of sugar g:ven 
atthe righttime may increase the honey 
yield next year by ten times ten pounds, if 
it savas one or two colonies,or even strengh- 
ens them so tratth: combs are filled with 
god brood in the spring. 

After extracting, never leave the combs 
exposed where the bee moth can reach 
them. Pat them into supers and cover 
them closely, then examine occasior ally and 
if moths tave made an entrance, smoke 
thm well with sulphur. Do not storein a 
damp place,lesi they become mouldy. If any 
indications of foul brood a-e among the col- 
onies, do not allow bees to have access to 
the comb after the honey Is ¢ xtravted, as so 


| sammer should remind us thit we should doing may spread the disease through all 


| 
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have advised the ia‘sing up of the hives 
at the bittom before such weather came 
on, both to give more room for bees t 
pss out and in, andto give better ven- 
tilation tothe hive. If itis not done now 
theren ay be many more days when it will be 
needed. To raise the hivea quarter of an 
inch from the bottom board in front will be 
enough, if the front of the:tand is lowered 
so that the hive stands kval. If this can- 
not be done, 1a‘se both front and back, as it 
is much better tt at it should be level. 

By the way, not every one can tell by the 
eye when the hive is Jevel, and not every 
one bas a spirit level at hand t> test them 
with. We) ave seen a farmer use a saucer 
or soup plate of water as a substitate for a) 
level, filling it nearly full, and then turning 
it about to be sure that the bottom was level 
enough to keep tie water at the same height 
on either side of tie dish when on a level 
surface. A very little dip to elther side will 
show as quickly there as in the moet expen- 
sive spirit level. 

Anpotler precaution for hct weather is to 
st ade the hives, and we have seen an awn- 
ing of canvas, drilling or old bags servea 
god purpose in this way. It needs to be 
over the hive rather than in front of it, tha: 
it may notintarfere with the filght of the 
bees, and it should be secure so tla\ the 
wind may not blow it down to flap against 
the hive 

Shading the hives also has a tendency to 
reduce swarming, while a warm hive, 
whether from being overcrowded, lack of 
veotilation and shade, or from any other 
cause, leads t> idle bees clastering outside 
instead of working, and to a building of 
queen cells inside. 


When a colony has sent outa swarm, it 
is usually the case that there are many 
other queen cells left in the hive, with the 
young more or less daveloped. If one has) 
use for extra queens these may be taken, | 
with the accompanying brood comb, and) 


| 


given t> colonies which /ask a queen. It 
| 








may even be profitable to destroy the 
queen in a colony that is uniatisfactory, 
either because it does not produce enough, | 
or because the bees are too cross, and give 
it a queen cell from a be.t sr behaved colony | 
Some beekeepers will raise queens only, 
from their most productive colonies, and 
claim that by such care they have largely 
increased the average yield of the aplary. 
Doubtless there is as mach in breeding from 
good stock with bees as in anything else, | 
and as the queen is the mother of sil the 
bees, she may be sa'dt> be more than one 
half the colony. 

If the queen cellis full sized it is either | 
the one from which the queen has just come | 
out or it hasa young queen init, as after 
the queen is hatshed tie bees will take the 
walls down nearly to the bottom, leaving 
only a little cup, and they will not build it 
up again until there has been another egg 
placed init. The full-sized queen cell is 
aboutan inch long and resembles a peanut 
in shape as much as anything we think of. 

It may happen that in careless hiving of 
the swarm the queen will ba injared, though 
such cases arerare. If this is the case the 
swarm will be likely t> return to the old 
hive to wait until another queen is hatched 
out and ready to fly withthem. Bat if it is 
known when she is hart or killed the trouble 
may be remedied by giving them a brood 
comb with queen cell on it, if it is- done be- 
fore they have learned that there is no queen 
with them. 





It is always best to have the honey all 
capped over before it is extrasted, as only 
then can it be sure to be well ripened, but if 
a part is not capped, put it inan open tank, 
mixing all together, and place in a warm 
room where there is good, bright sunlight, 
and cover the top with cheese cloth or other 
thin cloth to keep out the dust and insects. 
It will ripen in a few days, the time depend. 
ing upon its condition and upon tempera- 
tare, ete. 





the hives. 





Puiverizing the Soil. 


The value of pulverizing the soll repeat- 
edly is not generally understood by farmers 
who cultivate large acres of land, but the 
market gardener, who has only a small 
«pace ar which to make a living, shows by 
his methods that he realizes the importance 
of this work. Ineldentally, pulveriz'ng the 
soil means good culture of plants, but plants 
can be cultivated and the soil may not be 
pu:verized. The finer we pulverize the soil 
around plants the better is the mechanical 
condition of the soil for making the plants 
grow and resisting dry weather. When we 
study the subject from a scientific point of 
view we can understand better the effects of 
what is good calture. Everybody in this 
age understands the theory of the evapo- 
ration of water from the soll, how the 
water rises from the subsoil or underground 
eprings by capillary attraction, and if not 
taken up by the plants passes off into the 
air. This evaporation begins on the sur- 
face, and extends gradually downward. 
Ifthe soil is too thick and compact the 
moisture bas difficulty in rising up, and 
the top layers dry very slowly. Sach land 
is usually wet and muddy in ordinary 
rainy weather, and it is unfit for crops. 
In order to facilitate capillary attraction 


| the soll must be so pulverized that the air 


spaces in the sollare small. This enables 
the so!l to rise gradually and ocnntin- 
uously. By good cultivation on the sur- 
face the plants are kept well supplied with 
moisture all of the time, and every fresh 
stirring of the top soil starts up new res- 
er voirs of water from the subsoil. 
Gardeners have what they call a dust 
mulch, which is simply another name for 
good, thorough surface cultivation. They 
stir the sollaround the plants every week 
or faw days, and the soil becomes so thor- 
oughly pulverized that capillary attrac- 
tion is in rapid progress all thetime. It 
has been demonstrated that on the right 
kind of soil garden plants can in this way 
be brought through the driest weather 
imagirable, and without a drop of water 
artificially supplied. The dast maich is 
be tier for the plants than an artificial one of 
leaves and litter, although the latter are nct 
to be neglected where it is impossible to 
give the thorough pulverization required. 
This : tirring of the surface soil is more im- 
portant when the plants are young than 
when they get half grown. Then they 
shade the ground around the roots, and 
form a protective moisture holder that helps 
them through the hot weather. After all it 
is the young, immatare plauts that we have 
to care for and tend, and if we succeed in 
getting them started aright the crops are 
pretty well assured. A. B. BARRETT. 
Minnesota. 


Edith, the dam of ldolita (3) (2.124), is also 
the dem of Mr. William Simpsen’s success- 
fal sire, Hammer. The latter is the sire of 
Bcuncer (209) and other good ones. ‘I'he 
sire of Edith was George Wilkes (2.22), and 
her dam was Edith Carr. The latter pro- 
duced Campbell’s Electioneer (2.17f) and 
Rockefeller (2.293), both sires of standard 
performers. Edith Carr was by Clark Chief, 
son of Mambrino Chief, and her dam, 
Easter Oarr, was by Carr’s Edwin Forrest, 
whose sire was Alexander’s Edwin Forrest 
49, and whose dam was by the thoroughbred 
Sir Wallace. Easter Carr’s dam was a thor- 
oughbred daughter of imported Margrave. 

This gives Idolita’s successful trotting 
crosses, which he gets through his dam, an 
excellent thoroughbred backing, and he 
gets equally as strong an infusion of the 
thoroughbred element through the dam of 
his sire, Mendocino (2194). Idolita is bred 
right to go fast and stay the route. He has 
shown his ability todo so. He is also bred 
right to transmit extreme speed capacity 
with uniformity, and if he lives he will an- 
doubtedly prove to be a remarkably suecess- 








There are some who claim that there is a 


ful sire. ** Blood will tell.” 
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AGRICULTURAL. 





The Quality of Pasture. 


There is considerable difference in the 
po'ritive valae of pastare, even of the 
rau) variety of grasses, dependent on the 
fertility of the soil in which it is grown. 
This is partion'arly trae of the mineral ele- 
ments of plant food. These are what make 
te seed, and even before the plant is realy 
to blossom, if potash and phosphate ave 
present in the soll the plant roots take them 
up to prepare the plant for seed bearing. 
Taare is also inthe grains a variable quan- 
tity of nitrogenous and miner a' matters, de- 
poadent on the soll. Where these are 
sbundant they mak: the grain weigh more. 
Te gluten of wheat contains albume- 
nolds which are heavier than the starchy 
p ortion that is taken by the leaves from the 
alr. Un the other hand, if the wheat Is 
shrunken, the grains take more room in 
p-oportion to their weight, and cannot 
weigh as mach per bashel as plamp wheat 
will. Grass growing on overflowed river 
bottoms, though it mskes a large growth 
ig sappy and innatritious while green and 
does not welgh as heavily as upland hay 
when cured. Stock used to hay from higher 
land will only eat it when partly starved. 

Cattle at pastare will scon learn to select 
the grass that is most palatable, and wi)! 
eat this close to the ground, while much 
mere laxuriant grass near by will be leit 
untouched. In places where subsoil has 
been brought to the surface, or where 
mineral manure has been applied, the 
grass will be richer and swet r, though 
it may not be as large as on land that 
has had only stable manure. Tae 
latter, if fresh, makes a rank, coarre 
growth tat cattle will not eat well. 
Wet soil also produces coarse and 
anpalata>dle grasses. When we first began 
to ‘underdrain it was easy to see, after tie 
field had been seeded and was in pasture, 
where the line of the drain ran by the 
closely cropped herbage over it. The drain 
removed the wat \r from a width of one or 
two rods on either side, and we attributed 
the richer grass jast over the line of the 
ditsh to the subsoil which was rich in pot. 
ash and phosphate that was prought to the 
eurface,and to the fact that the deep stirring 
of the soll enabled the grass roct; to g° 
deeper than they otherwise would. 

Wherever phosphate is sown with grain 
the scedirg of grass sown with it holds out 
longer, and makes a mach better quality of 
grass, either for pastare or hay. [tis reason- 
able to expect tha’ the grass crops will be 
helped by the fertiliz:r that does most for 
gta'n, for wheat and other small grains, ex- 
cept buck wheat, are members of the family 
of the grasses. Tae cows fed on phos- 
phated land will give milk that has a due 
proportion of tils mineral, and that will 
wake bone and muscle in whatsver has it 
for food. 

—————gqoOor 


Destruction of Disease Germs. 


Discave germs are minute bodies. They 
float In the a‘mosphere, are carried by 
wa'er, food, ma are, and, in fact, by any 
thing t a‘ has been in the vicinity of an 
anima’ suffering with contazious disease. 
Tae germs of some diseases are very delli- 
cate, and after leaving the body of an 
aff ct:d animal die within a short time, and 
in t ese caves it is impossible for them to 
spread very far. In other diseases, how- 
ever, the germs are exceedingly resistant 
organisms; they can live outside the body | 
for weeks, and in some cases for months | 
and even years. 

Tae following rules for the disinfection 
of stables are given: 

It has been stated already that disinfec- 
tants do not destroy germs that they do not 
come in contact with, and in order to per- 
mit the disinfectants used subsequently to 
come in contact with all the surface that 
may habor disease-producing germs, 
it is necessary that these surfaces 
should be uncovered by the removal 
of the dirt that ta: accumulated 
over them. Tae cleansing of the stables 
inclades () removal of manure; (b 
removal of piles of fodder; (c) sweeping the 
celiing, walls and floors; (¢) t1e removal of 
rotten wood and loose boards, especially te 
floor ; (e) t 1e removal of dried accumulations 
about mangers, feed boxes, ¢t \lls and parti- 
tions, which should be done with hot 
water and strong soap, lye or washing 
soda. 

After the stable has been treated as 
above recommended, it is ready for the 
application of chemical disinfectants. 
Taese are substances that destroy disease- 
producing g*rms and occar in great variety. 
Some of them are far more <ffiisient than 
others. One cf the most active is bi- 
chloride of mercury, or corrosive sub- 








limate. The substance is poisonous aid | 
must be used with great <a‘e. Be-| 
fore it is ayplied it must be dissolved 


in water in the p oportion of one part to 
1000. O.e ounce of corrosive sublimate 
should be dissolved in one galion of hot 
wa'er,ard then mixed with enough cold 
water to make eight gallons. Talis l'qiid 
can b3 applied with a brush, sprinkling pot 
Or spray pamp, and must be carried into 
every c:ev.ce or recess into which dust cai 
enter. 

Another disinfecta 1¢ tha® is good bot less 
¢fisient t :an the ab ve, is chloride of lime, 
of which one pound should ba dissolved in 
three gallons of water and applied in the 
taueway. Cabolicacid m'x3d with water 
in the propoit on of one to 20 farts, or one 
pint to two and one-ba'f gallons of water, is 
also efficient, 2d should be a>plied in the 
same ma iner as bichloride of meroury solau- 
t'on. 

Salphat: of iron, commonly known as 
copperas, maxes an excellent and cheap 
disinfectant for floors, gutters, drains, etc. 
It should be applied a: a satarated solu- 
tion. As mach su'pta‘sofiron should be 
dissolved in the water as possible, and this 
soltt on shou'd be ap>iled vary freely with | 
a sprinkling ca1 to the places that are to be | 
disinfected with it. 1: is not poisonous, 
and when a;plied in large quantities isa 
good disinfectant, Itisalso ef great util- 
ity in disinfecting mangers, feed boxes, 
etc., on account of its non-polsonous prop- 
erties. 

It should be bornein mind t att ie fa 1l- 
tary condit'on of tie et bles and surround- 
ings, toget 1er with proper food and plenti- 
fal supply of pure water, are all important 
in mainta'nirgaherdof cattle free from 
dis ae. 

Tue cow stable should be well light sd. 
Many stables are deficient in this respect, 
endasit isa serious mat er it should be 
remedied. The va'ue ofthe light lies in 
the fat that it restricts the activity of 
and destroys disease-producing germs. 
Tae observance of ali measures above 
will greatly inflaence thie factor, bat as 
a'r is constantly being used by the arimals 
in the etadle, it is necessary to provide 
ample ventilation for a renewal of the sup- 
ply. The a*rapgements for ventilating 
shocld be so planned t ‘at air may be Intro- 
au ed in sofficient q-a tity, but not as a 
dracght that will come in contact with any 
of the anima’s, 

Cieanse the stable with espacial ca “@, and 
whitewash it at least once in s’x months.— 
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Sheep in Maine. 

The bulletin of the Maine State Board of 
Agriculture this month is entitled ‘‘ Sheep 
and Swine,” and as usual contains the opin- 
fons of many farmers upon the manner of 
caring for those animals and tke profits to be 
derived from them; but we will in a parlia- 
mentary sense divide the question, and 
devote our summary of their opinions only 
to the sheep, leaving swine for a future 
article. 

Secretary MeKeen in his introduction 
calls the attention of the farmers to the 
possibility ef increasing their incomes by 
adding small flocks of sheep to the stock a!- 
ready kept, or utiliz'ng land now idle by 
placing sheep upon them. The S:ate as- 
sessors for 1898 reported 238,319 sheep in 
Maine, and he estimates that 175,000 could 
be added to that number without encroach- 
ing upon the field or territory now used by 
other stock, or greatly adding to the cost 
of purchased feed. 

He says: * Les labor is required in hand- 
ling the sheep than any other farm animal. 
If properly provided with food and shelter 
they will largely take care of themselves. 
They will gather their own food for a longer 
period cf time each season than any other 
animal. They require less purchased grain 
than the cow, the steer or the colt. They 
are content to crop their food until late in 
the fall from the hillsides or in the fields of 
turnips or rape. They will tarn many a 
noxious weed, left untouched by other 
animals, into cholee mutton and fine wool. 
They thrivein winter on roots which can 
be cheaply raised in all sections of the 
State, and they retarn their droppings to 
the soll in the most beneficial manner, 
entirely free from weed seeds or other 
nulsances. They are comparatively fre? 
from disease and carry with them when 
properly managed a large degree of net 
profit.”’ 

His description of the various breeds is 
so clear in showing the character of each 
that we w |] condense it bat little. 

The Cotswolds are the largest of the 
English breeds, and have been distinct so 
long thatthe history of ite origin is un- 
known. The present type is something 
smaller than the original, owing, it is sup- 
posed, toa mixture of Leloester blood at 
some time. It is claimed that they fatten 
more rapidly than any other Eoglish breed, 
and take on more fi:sh in proportion to the 
food eaten. They do best onan abundant 
pasturage, and failares have resulted mainly 
from their not having this and liberal win- 
ter feeding. There are, however, fi 1e flocks 
of them in Aroostook County. 

The Lelcesters have long been popular 
in E.giand, but have not become so here. 
They might be usefal to cross upon native 
or low-grade animals. 

The Oxford Down has been known asa 
distinct breed about 20 years, and isare 
sult of the cross of a Cotswold buck upon 
Hampshire Down, or occasionally South- 
down ewes. It has good size, is very pro- 
life, and may be dep3nded upon for lambs 
for an early market. The wool is long and 
of good quality and the mutton is of excel- 
lent flavor. 

The S puthdown isthe most popular of the 
Down breeds. It excels asa producer of 
mutton of superior quality, and the black 
foot on the carcass is a guarantee of quality 
in any market. They do not produce a 
large amount of wool, and the fisece Is dry, 
coarse and ligt in proportion tothe carcass. 
Its prominent features are vigor, early 
development, prolificacy and ability to de- 
velop well marbled fiesh at the most 
desirable points, which makes it valuable 
for crosses where mutton is desired. 

The Hampshire Down is much like the 
Southdown, bui larger, being a cross of the 
Hampshire with Sonthdowns. Not many 
have been brought tothis country, as the 
Southdown has seemed to fillthe rcqzuire- 
ments for a mutton sheep. 

The Shropshire D wns are probably the 
result of crosses of the Shropshire upon 
Southdown, with possibility of Lelcester 
and other blood. They have the dlaek face 
and well flavored mutton of their ancestors, 
while their s!z3, early maturity and excel- 


“Honest Labor Bears 


a Lovely Face.” 


There is nothing more 
pleasing to look upon than a 
hearty, ruddy face, gained by 


honest toil. They are the 
saving of the nation, these 
toilers of both sexes, strug- 
gling for daily bread. 

Pure blood makes them able to keep up 
the daily round of duty at home, shop or 
store. If the blood hes a taint or im- 
purity, or a run down feeling comes on, 
the one remedy is Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
America’s Greatest Medicine for the blood. 

Poor Blood —“*My blood was so 
poor that in hottest weather I felt cold. 
Hood's Sarsaparilla made me warm. It is 
the right thing in the right place.”” Hattie 
J. Taylor, Woodstown, N. J. 


4 Sarsa 
Never Disappoints 
_ Hood's Pills cure liver ifls; the non-irritating ama 














N. Y. State Bea dof Health. 


only cathartic to take with Hoed’s Sarsaparilia, 








lent fleece have caused them to increase in 
popularity since first importations fifty 
years ago. 


The Dorsets are known in England as 
Somerset or Dorset horned breed. They 
have lately b3come very popular in this 
country, because of their early breeding 
habit, and have been so fed and manag ad as 
to produce lambs twice a year. No other 
breed is so prolific as this under skil- 
{al management. They are white faced, 
with close, firm fiseces, and are valuable for 
the woolalone. The breed is said to have 
been known for more than 2000 years, but 
has been improved lately. It is larger than 
the S .uthdown,and its mutton is of superior 
quality, but its greatest value is its capacity 
to breed early and twice a year if properly 
cared for. 


The Merino originated in Spain more than 
2000 years ago. The American Merino is 
a direct descendant of original importations 
with admixture of other bloods. Tne Freneh 
Merino are larger than the Americans, and 
were the firstto produce a combing wool. 
The Saxon Merino have been but little im- 
ported into this country, as their breeders 
have sacrificed other points in a desire for 
fine wool, and they are too tender for our 
climate. The Ramboulllet Merino is the 
true French Merino, and is now bred to 
some extent in Maine. Its fleece is more 
profitable according to its weight than that 
of the native Merino, as it bas less yolk, and 
its mutton is said to be far superior to that 
of the original Spanish Merino. And now 
we will tarn to the opinions of the farmers. 

E. Tarr of Aroostook County advises 
growing roots for winter feed for sheep, 
and he grows rutsbigas. Clover makes the 
best hay for them. To winter well and 
raise a good crop of wool and lambs they 
should come to the barn fat in the fall, and 
be kept so all winter. He knows of one 
flock of 22 sheep, which sheared last spring 
only 87 pounds of wool, while another flock 
of four gave 354 pounds of batter wool, due 
to botter feed and care. D. A. Pratt 
says there are many reasons why the 
farmers of Aroostook County should keep 
sheep. They area great help to new past- 
are land, taking what other stock refuses, 
and keeping the pastures free from sprouts 
and bushes. They can be kept comfortable, 
and will thrive where barns are too cold for 
other stock. A nice flock can be quickly 
and easily made by crossing the native 
sheep with some of the Down. He prefers 
Oxzford D»wns. There is less labor, less 
risk and more profit under existing con- 
ditions, than with other stock. 

W. J. Thompson of Kennebec County 
says macy of the farmers there raise hot- 
house lambs, and results are satisfactory, as 
lambs have sold at $7to $10each. He fed 
about 300 bushels of tarnips last winter toa 
flock of 45 sheep. 

W. E. Overlock of Knox County has a 
sheep that will bring him in about $12 this 
year. Her wool weighed10 pounds and 
sold at17 cents a pound,and she always 
bas two lambs, which will sell this year at 
$5 each. She had good hay, plenty of water 
and a quart of shorts each day until she 
was turned out to pasture. 

I: Lincoln County L. Lowis thinks it is 
not well for the farmer to begin with too 
many sheep at first. Start with eight or ten 





of best Oxford or Southdown, and raise the 
best ewe lamb: until the flock is large! 
enough for the pasture. Fed early cut hay | 
mixed with clover, and roots are good until | 
they drop their lan. b;, then feed shorts or 
ground oats and meal in ¢qial quantities 
while in barn,and feed lamb: brap and meal 
after they are three weeks old. Kaep off 
the tickr, and sheep will bs profitable. 


H. Littlefield of Penobscot County says 
the Southdowns crossed on native sheep 
give as good results asany. Considers it 
essential that they have good shelter in 
winter, with plenty of good hay, and about 
one pinta day each of amix‘ure of equal 
parts of corn, oats and bran. No» stock 
makes better returns for the feed than 
sheep. Have lambs dropped March first, 
ready for market from first to middle of 
Jaly. W. KE. Gibbs cf the same county does 
not want lambs dropped until about the 
first of Mey, but thinks sheep are the best 
paying stock. Grade D wns are the heavi- 
est, and all things considered the pest 
Would breed thoroughbred sire to such 
ewes as he chanced to have, and says they 
need no housing except a good shed, 

J.P. Longley of Somerset County says 
the Hampshire Downs are fast taking the 


lead there. They are hardy, attain to a'- 


large s!z3, take on flesh readily, are large 
breeders and good mothers. Knows of no 
better ration than Jane-eut clover hay, with 
cracked corn and sh rts jast before and 
after they drop their lambs. Thinks they 
should be housed nights summer and 
winter, and if this is done they will keep up 
the fertility of the farm as well as any 
stock. Believes the last of April the most 
profitable time to have lambs come. 

J. B. Weeks of York County thinks no 
stock on the farm is more profitable than 
theep and swine. The sheep should have 
in winter good dry quarters, plenty of good 
Eoglish hay, pleaty of water, and a little 
grain. Would give mixture of two parts 
shorts and one part corn meal. Pasturing 
sheep In the orchard is good for the orehard. 
Fence it with wire and turn in sheep,‘and in 
three or four years you will have fine, 
bealthy trees, and they will bear fine fruit. 
The best apple trees he has on the farm are 
wherethe sheep are pastured. He thinks 





the S.uthdown the best breed for that 


Emphasizivg Points in ail 
Breeds. 


In jadging well-bred cattle all of the 
points of superiority are supposed to come 
under critical o.s. vation, and the jadges 
decide according to tn r several points 
of merit. The idea of produ ing a good 
all-round animal that is not deficient in 
any of the necessary good qualities is right 
as far as it goes, but for the avurage far mer 
or bresder this is not always sufficient. Is 
is necessary to em hasiz: some particular 
points, while the average of all the 
others is kept high. Thus, a good wool 
breed of sheep need not necessarily be 
deficient in every respect other than 
that of producing high-grade wooland an 
abundance of it. There are good, all- 
round sheep which make the best sort of 
wool. They are essentially wool sheep, but 
they also yield good muiton. They are 
well shaped and footed animals, and a pride 
onany farm. A breed of sheep raised for 
successive generations just for wool, and all 
other points neglected, would in time de- 
generate so thatit would be useless for 
breeding. It would not be of much value to 
anyone. The degeneration of one organ is 
pretty sure to affect others in time. We 
mast first keep up the all-round good health 
of the animals, emphasizing all points of 
merit up toa standard set for the breed, and 
then cultivate beyond thisone particular 
quality of the animals. 

This put in simple, every-day language 
means merely to secure well-bred animals- 
and then breed them for some particular 
object, while at the same time not permit- 
ng them to cegeneraie in other partica- 
lars. This is much easier of accomplish 
ment than would at first appear. The de- 
generacy of most stock generally begins 
through lack of proper care. They are not 
fed proper nourishing food. and they get 
weak and sickly. Some part of the body is 
sure to show the effects of this and degener- 
ate. Good feeding would prevent this. 

The accident of irth is another source of 
danger. In spite of all that can be done in 
carefally breeding some of the stock will be 
inferior to their parents. [f breeding is rot 
confined to those which show an equal or 
superior standing to the parents, degenera- 
tion will goon. It is here where selection 
comes in to correct the mistakes of nature, 
If we do not exrcise discretion and jadg- 
mentin selecting stock for breeding we must 
expect degeneracy. This always begins so 
small and insidiously that many farmers 
gnore it until it has progressed through 
several generations. Itisoneof the small 
things in. farm life that grows (o the pre- 
dortions of a mountain before we know it, 

Oalo. E P. Burra 
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Phosphoric Acid and 


Nitrogen. 

The prep >r proportion of these three fer- 
tiliz ng ingredients in any soil assures good 
crops. Nature does not always place them 
inthe rizht places for all plants, buat oe- 
casionally we find som3 nook where the fer- 
tilizing ingredients are prop: rly distributed. 
Some plants need more of potash than 
others, and again others need and 
demand an excess of nitrogen. It 
has taken years te analyz: the plants 

that we can tell about the needs 
of each class, and it will be many more 
years before their needs will be so popnu- 
larly known that every cultivator of the 
soll will mix his fertilizing ingredients 
just right for the various economic plants. 
Ina general way, however, the needs of 
plants can be understood so that one can 
intelligently apply our scientific knowledge 
about potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen 

Potash forms the starchy part of the 
plants, and contributes toward the growth 
of the woody part of the stems and fieshy 
portions of the fruit. Plants that bave 
wuody stems and plenty of starch either in 
the frait or leaves require plenty of potash 
in the soll for them to do their best. Those 
that are naturally deficient in these par- 
ticulars naturally get along without so 
much pota«b. There is no other substance 
that can qiite take the place of potash for 
performing these fanctions, 

Phosphoric ac'd enters less into the v'tal 
conrtitaents of the plants than either of 
the other ingredients. It might be said to 
supply the salts and minerals to the plants 
~—the iron tothe system. Isis tonic in its 
action, and when apelied it stimula‘es 
plants to quicker matarity. It does this as 
most gree tonics do tothe human sys‘em. 
by helping the plants to assimilate the food 
pro Phosphoric acid applied to the soli 
enables the plants ‘o take up pant food that 
might « ther wise remain upassimilabls fora 
consid: rabl time. 

Nitrogen has been said to form the prime 
constituent of all plant growth, and with- 
out it pothirg cculd grow. It gives color 





Potasb, 


and food to the whole => It enters ae 
tively into the very life of all plants, and 
very few failto respond to its quickening 
and beneficent action. It is the nitrogen 
in the barnyard manure that makes the 
lants respond so quickly tolt. It is found 
ntheair, soilana decaying plants. It is 
best applied to the soil in the shape of 
green manure, such as clover, cow peas, or 
beans, but it can be added to it in an arti- 
ficial way by applying-nitrate of soda and 
su'phate of ammopia. 
ew York. ProF. James S. Dotr, 
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«++» Why has the dear old compla'nt beok dis 
appeared fromsomanyclubs? Even tro igh it 
might be treated with contempt by supereilicus 
house commiitees, it was worth preserving 
merely as an inexpensive amusement. No ha- 
morous pér’o leal published is bhalfso divertiog 
asan old complaint book. It ia an epitome o° 
the wisdom, wit aud idiosynsracies of the club. 
Ite disappearance would seem to betoken ap 
over-serious disposit'o 1 or a \0O profound co- 
viot'o2 of ite own dignity and importance on t*e 








Section. 


part o! the governing body. The true club is 


the club in which the greatest freedom 
of express’o: is permitted, and wherein the 
wishes and desires of every member are fairly 
considered. Without the complaint bcox this 
freedom of expression is curtailed. The com- 
plainpant mast take the trouble to write a letter 
to the particular committee to wiose domain it 
refers, and he must make it in his o vn name 
alone, unless he be zea!0us enough {0 spend time 
ia colecting siguatares. Not oly does the 
absence of at ook disco irage complainante, but 
the latter oe their force and significance by the 
absence of contributory signatures. By means 
of txe bcok one could jadge of whether a eom- 
plaint was general or merely occasioned by the 
experience of a single individual; whether it was 
the product of a captious disposition or the g001 
sense of a reasonable man.— Src otlyn Life. 

--+-The British sporting press generally has 
@xpressed disapproval of the American mo rabl 
burdle, which was uselin the recent iatsr-12 
Versity meet ai the Q ieen’s Club g:o1nds, Lon- 
don. The obj:ctioas are well sustained, for no 
doubt the use o! movable obstacies puts a dis 
coimton dash and pluek, whieb, after all, are 
qualities more to be encouraged and admired 
thae speed or grace of act!o1 unacco npanied by 
them. Where grass courses only are to be cor- 
sidered, asin Eagland,I co eur entirely in the 
opinion of the English eritics that fixed osta- 
eles stozld be used; but it is questionable 
whether so great an element o! danger as 
their use on a cinder traek would involve should 
be introduced into any game. A fall 01 g001 
thick turfisa very different thing from a fall 
ou a bard cinder track. Though the latter wo :ld 
bo be likely to resultin any permanent ipjary, 
it wo 114 be very likely to put a bardier o1t o 
commisgs!o2 for a considerable périod of time. I 
ean voueh {othe <t that there is noih'ing much 
nastier than the results 0: a bad fall on a clader 
track, and every bhurdier must neeessarily bave 
his percentage of falls. Othe other hand, it is 
& travesty of the game when,as I have often 
seen it happen, the winner leaves a trai! of fallen 
obstacles behind him. Theref re I say the oly 
true hurdle race is on grass, over fixed obstacies, 
and such shold be the conditions whenever 
possibis. 

----Itis no> very often that a Yankee gets | 
really badly scored by a Sritisher; but itis, per- 





to the foliage, vitality to the stalk and stem, | 7° 


baps, fortunate that it happens © casio ally, 
© herwise the sereeching of the American eagle 
might be even 0 ider thaa itis at present. Tae 
other Gay an Eaglishman, ratier of the goo! 0:1 
crested colservative varie'y, landed in New 
York, where he was met by an American friend, 
who expected himto enthuse (his own phras3) 
ever everything he saw. But the Eoaglish- 
man’s enthusiasm was a little stiff in the 
springs, and the Yankee foind it unusually 
GiMicult ‘o get it iato working oder. 
“At least,” be exclaimed, eestatically, “yor 
must admit the beauty ani the grandeur o° 
that magnificent statue 0° Liberty which rears 
its pro 10, pro eeting head over o1r saperb ha:- 
bor.” Tie word “pro ecting” reesiied to tle 
Britisber’s mind the cearching and bul ying! - 
vestigation to which his baggage had just been 
subj cted, and he replied very q xletly, * Yes, I 
see yo | bave the same custom over here that we 
have © 1 our side,—you raise yo ir most imjo ing 
statues {0 -he dead.” 


sereen surrounding the little table on whieh the 

‘Loot of the play” rested, supported as it wss 

01 @1t! @* side by a decanter of water and a thiek 

— and a somi-cirele 0! chairs placed oppo- 
ite, 

I felt a stranger and an outeast in a new ¥ 0 1d, 
but it was ro: long before I felt at tone in my 
Dew surroundings, 

Rebearsals began—they were interesting from 
their novelty—shilly fro a tielr surro indings— 
thrilling by their rasults—and 10 I pass to the 
day of my de>ut 0 1 the “ real stage.” 

I was abused by the press, treated coldly by 
many relations and friends, ikcorsd upon as a 
freak by the majority, and applauded by a 
minority,—I mean De fore the play was pro luced. 

The n‘ght 0° Dac. 20 was on us—the day had 
seemed a year. Nervoi’ness, anxiety, want of 
appetite had been succeeded by a coal a, reso ute 
defaice,—by a feeling that I sl o 11d not failina 
small yet impo tant part. Toe only thing I 
dreaded was my hair,and what my friends woul1 
think of the “ perio 1""—‘t was about 1860, ana I 
wasa bit of a fo), though a ¢0)1 fellow—that 
(Tt mean) was my part! 

“Mr, Erskine, please, your call,” and with 
heart in my m01:h I jpined Miss Vanbrugh, with 
whom my *ntrance was made. Thank g © loess, 
810 was there. 

I wasn’t 60 Darvo 18 a8 Many O° my comra des, 
bat Ldon’t liks{o think what might have hap- 
pened if [ bad had t) speak te first line witho it 
support. 

“A big success,” we all bebind the scenes 
predicted. And it was. 

I think I must have toight five poinds 
¥0 6) O' Dewspapers that week—‘o fistter o: to 
ipjore vanity. But then, ’tis human nature, and 
it did me gco !,— 23d) m3, [thoight, mo’e sen- 
sible. 

The mo 1th of May dawned on us before a new — Be Lae Grove 
play was suggested, and 01 Jane 20 His Excel-| BENJAMIN B. DODGE, 388 Cabot tre 
len3y the Governor” was p:o laced. I had nad | _ Beverly, Mass.—sancer of the liver. * 
aim sulties eno 1gh,—I couldn’: faint, was {00 tall — trees Roslintale, Mass —5 broid 
and heavy to be cavg it, wanted to throw up the | MES. KI8SICK, West Walnut Park, Rory 
ten lines of my part, but was reacoied with and! Mas* —cancer of breast. + Simoery, 
subjugated. | her 96 Woodward Avenue, Low. 

At was a “star” entrance— Dleeding man— was J A. MILLER Sa 241 2 
blood caused ro‘ in the supposid rebeliion, but! Providence, R. i.—cancer of aa street, 
from an iro 1 gate, against which I had galloped, MR. DANIEL H. THOMP8ON, Winchester 
—3 faint, a brief explanatio2,a roar of laughter, AM. H.—cancer of tie throat. 
—and it was over. | ALL OF THESE OASES WERE ENTIRELY 

The part was tco small (o ro lee, and the press OURED BY 
excused me further /gno niny. | 

A moata pasied by, and then “ Trelawney” Dr James M 
Went on tour. Sich fun we had! No‘ all the ‘ ' 0 Omon 
same old cast, yet t0 ne 0° them, and all of us| ) 

| Wonderfal Treatment of Absorption 
witbout the use of a knife. 
DR. SOLOMON’S OFFICE, 


were friends. I can’t here deal with |o ‘gings, 
24 Beacon Street, 


Sunday trains, audisnces, and such like,—I bave 
BOSTON. 


¢o 1¢ 60 botoro. 
And rov goodby to the Court Theatre—or 
O,enfrom 9A M.to6 P.M. 
Sundays, Attleboro Office, open from 10 A. M. 
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The result of years of scientifi 

© research ¢ 
America’s greatest biood Specialist. A piensa, t 
treatment that relieves immediately, cures res 
manentiy all f rms of CANCERS, 1 UMORS ana 
—— DISEASES. Hoandreds of wondertu 
cures effected inand around Bo = ' 
oan ston. Read tre 


BLOOD EVIDENCE 


FOR BEFERENCES OF CANCE 
| 2 * ER 
AND TUMOR CASES write to 


MRS. B. F. ROYCE, Obariesto 
the most wonderfa! cure of —— a. 
pound tumor taken from t iis lady’s bre 
uns Rane cor hav'ng no pain, * 
uot ine ey ILL, Springfield, Vi.—cancer 
- GOODNOW, 714 
—— anne street, Jamaica 
° BELL 615 t j 
ee OUentre Street, Jamaica 
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Avenue, East 





at the Garrick fo: “ Brotier OMsers,” written by 
my old friend and supporter on tie amateur 
stage—L‘o Trevo*. This was in October, 1898. 
I bad a better part than heretofo e—in fact,a 
gcol small part—and liked it,andno 01e was 
more sorry when the piece ended at Ohristmar 
tess, than I was. } 


Your Liver 











Will be roused to its natural duties 
and your biliousness, headache and 
constipation be cured if you take 
Hood’s Pills rom Soap of 
Plant Life, 
Sold by all druggists. 25 cents, 


By JULIA MacNAIR WRIGHT. 








Few persons possess the skill to treat scientific 
subjects in a manner that !s practical and at the 
same time pleasing and attractiveto the ordi- 
pa’y reader. Mrs. Wright bas strong claims to 
this distinction. Eer charming littie book is 
divided into twelve chapters, as will be seen by 
the table f contents, and devoted to plants that 
are in evidence during that month: ‘‘ The Story 
cf the Root” (January), “The Story of the 
Stem” (February), ‘'The Hope of Years to 
Oome” (March), “ When the Woods are Leaf 
Green ” (April), “ The Beauty of the Flower” 
(May), “Solomon’s Rivals” (Jane), * Plant 
Partnerships” (July), ‘‘ Piant Food and Motion”’ 
(Augus ), “ The Pligrims of the Year” (Septem- 
ber), ‘‘ Bringing Forth Fruit” (October), “The 
Sleep of the Piants” (November), “ The Reign 
of the Immortals’ (Dscember). Her treatment 
of root, stem, leaf, fl »war, s9ed pod and frait are 


NOBBY TURNOUTS 
pleasing ani practical. Her discussion of the 


Require everything te be in keeping. & | otlitty of plant life, food, clothing, medicine, 
| 








stylish carriage, a showy harness and a pall | nouses and sanitation are equally suggestive and 
of thoroughbreds is not all thatis necessary § interesting. The bok is designed for genera! 
A horse te be active, stylish and serviceable | readirg, and is also aimiradly atapted for class 
must be well. You feed properly, that is usé as — erg en reading, Or as a text — 
not all. You should feed also his skin; | on tha sudject. Oloth binding, fifty cents. 8o 
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+++ At ithe last cotilien o! the season in Lor- 
don, where it was 80 warm that everybody was 
“ grilling,” to qiote a London ¢o respondent, 
40 ne very deligntfal Ozures were iatio luced. It 
was at Mre. J: fsre0 1's, who is tot an American, 
as her name ¥01ld suggest. The leaders were 
the very best in Loncor,—the fanois Bertie | 
Stopfo ¢d, whcm Mrs. Bradley Martin tried to | 
induce to come over here and lead the cc-!| 
tillion at her histocle fancy bal!, and Mrs. | 
Hefa Wiillams. Lady Juliet Lowther, the | 
daughter of LAdy Da Gray, Miss Jefsrson, the 
Gebutante of the evening, Miss Ohaplin and 
Miss Gladys Wilson, two cf the great beauties of | 
the s a8on, were tied by diffsrent col red sashes: | 
to four crim: 0 1 rose trees, the mop who delivered 
them from their fragrant to idage baving the 
privilege of dancing with them. Mise Go let and | 
Mies Cavendish-Sentiock were at thissame co | 
tillo i, as were also Mrs. Arthur Paget and Mrs. 
George Keppel. | 

-+-»-Ma*garet Deland, author of the charming 
vo‘ame, “Old Onester Tales,” the book of | 
cellcate flower lyrics, “The Old Garden,” ete., | 
is reported in Harper’s Baziras giving this bit! 
of reminiscence (0 a friend recently: ‘ Mine 
was a quiet, ol¢c-fashioned, but very happy 
chiidhooe. The q aint fancies and teautifal 
visions that bDaunted my earlier days made 
wy lite a dreamy 026, and nature was very 
near my heart. Being a sil int little person- 
age, I loved the bills and woo is and open skies. 
I lived ia a great old-‘ashioned house, bullt by | 
E-giitsh people, among the hills of western 
Pennsylvania, nearly a century ago. Here are 
associated some o° the happiest aod deares* 
men oles o' my life. To me every flower and 
bome this week. 

----[a @ recent pumber o° the Paris Dally 
Messenger, the £irl o* Ro siya writes as ‘o os 
cf his career as an acto : 

A penny in my | 0 ‘ket, a crue! burger, a sense 
of the fallin my posit o :, an enticing bun shop in 
Bo int street, a real friend in need, and a luuch 
of the o'd-fasnio1ed sort at the Oafe Royal were 
my Aret intio ‘uctions to the stage 


“OightI ¢o 1?” was my first query to my 
friend in need. 

© Will my family and the world in general 
taboo me? and shail I succeed in this attempt to 
@ara my living? follo ved In rapid success 0 ', 

“Qaite right,” was my friend’s reply, “and 
every one will admire your pluck and support 
ul” 

Prim3d with this hiadly sentiment, fortified 
with an excellent lunch, I presented myself— 
where? At the St. James Theatre, who e man- 
ager, Mr. George Alexander, first int: o ‘uced 
me to Mr. Pinero, Anew play of Mr. Pinero’s 
wasto be protueed at the Oourt Theatre, and 
Mr. Boucieault, was Mr. Onudielgh’s manager 
and rizht-Yand man. By him I was bidden to 86 
Duke street, 8:1. James, and first made my 
int:oiuetio’ to the cleverest stage manager of 
the day. 

Remo Istranees, pro‘ests, warnings were o! no 
avail. I knew the life was bard; my mind was 
bent 0) active, earnest work, aud I was asked to 
eall again and see Mr. Pinero, and hear the part 
read. 

Jatt asanelephantis different to a mouse, so 
did my part in “ Trelawney o° the Wells” differ 
fron that I ibad essayed as amateur in “ Dip'c- 
macy.” 

It was early in December, 1897, that I was 
ealled as “ James Erskine” to attend the reading 
of the play. 

Vivid reco‘lections have I o! a cold, bright 











D:cemb3r day, the light shining thro igh the 
Gress circle windows of the Coirt Theatre, a 
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The Ohio Experiment Station has been 
trying to find some remedy t) prevent the 
equash-vine borer from its attyek up nm the 
vines, which usually occars when the vines 
are looking most thrifty, and prot ably wel) 
in blossom. It has proved a serious pest t> 
some of our farmers and market ;ardaners 
who grow this crop, as the fiy which de 
posits the eggs is not well known to many 
of them, and after the egg has hatched the 
grub is out of the reach of any spraying ap- 
plication, and can only be reached by split- 
ting the: talk where its presence is suspected. 
and finding and killing the borer. Some- 
times this fails to save the vine, though it is 
often successful if undertaken in good sea- 
son, and the earth is drawn up a ound the 
root to cover the wound. 

They found the bat effect from irjcting 
atouod the stem a mixiare of one part of 
Paris green mixed with twenty paits cf 
lime in a wetary solution. A solution of 
Paris green, one teaspoonful in ten quarts 
of water, proved a ;artisl remedy, as also 
did lime water. Kerosene emalsion seemed 
to Lave little or no effect. Corn cobs dipped 
in coal tar and placed around the hills 
seemed to repel the moth, but they need to 
| be redipped at least once in three weeks. 


D>) mt epply stabie manure t> the straw- 
berry bed in the fall. Jt might lave been 


POULTRY, 


Practical Pcultry Foints. 


We bave seen in several of our exchanges 
araragraph which asset: th: t the farmer 
can keep a hen for lese tan 50 cents a year. 

ole may be t ue in some of the Western 
Sjates, where the price of g: a‘n is very low, 
but they canmt be properly fed in New 
Eugiand, where we have to buy oar grain 
teed, for that price. It costs here to keep a 
fall-grown hen about 65 cents a year, taking 
ope year wt another, and we never found 
hat It co: t any less to keep the small breeds 
than it does the Brahmas or Plymouth 
R oks. 

Bat some will claim that they do nct feed 
their hens mach in the summer and fa'l, 

lowing them toran at largeand pick up 
‘yelr own living. In that case it probably 
ooste more to keep them, if we reckon the 
damage dove in the garden and the mowirg 
gelds; the grain ploked from the etalk and 
the frait spoiled in the orehard by their 
eforts to gettheir own food. We have 
tried both ways of keeping fow!, and we 
never found any mit od cheaper tian hav- 
ing them in a yard of fair siz3 and carrying 

he food to them. 

Nor did we ever fad them any more pro- 
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ise of eggs when running at large, unless 
t may Lave been one summer when they 
had the range of a pasture where grasshop- 
pers were aDandact. Then, by a little care, 
we kept them ous of the garden and mow- 
ing land most of the time, and for a few 
weeks they found most of their living in 

iat pastare, althoug’ they had a'l the corn 
they would eat before they went to roost at 
night, and they gave an abandance of eggs 
while the hoppers lasted. 

Batin those sections where grain is so 
cheap th. t the hen’s feed costs less than 50 
cents a year,the aversge Bcice cf eggs is apt 
to be 10 cents a dozen or less, while in east- 
ern Mascachusetts it is more {rc quently 
above 20 cents a dc zn. Computing the 
average yleld at 10 dczam a year, and it 
should be 12 dozen or more, this leaves a fair 
marain for prefit, bat with the advantage in 
favor of the Eastern poultry keeper. 

We say the average yield should bs twelve 
dczen ergs per hen each year, because we 
never knew a flock well cared for where 
an accurate record was keyt that did not 
give t1at namber or very near it, beside 
batching and bringing up chickens enough 


done dircetly after the picking was over, a* 
that would have given the weed seeds 
opportanity t»> germirateandt> be killed | 
before winter, but to apply it in the fall | 
moans & crop of weeds to start In the spring, | 
most of them aftr tie plants are in bloom, | 
whea it is not desirable to hoe among them. 
it will be better now to wait until spring 
and apply ana t ficial feitilizar that will be | 
free from weed seeds. 

About 1000 pounds per acre of af rtilizer 
that con'a'‘ns t wo per cent. of altrogen, six 
toeight per cent. of phosphoric acid and 
| four to six per cent. of p._tish makes a good 

spring application for strawberries, though 
the proportions might be varied if one knew 
ja: t she conditions of the soll. A soil which 
j}had been heavily manured with stable 
manure, or which bad been prepared by 
plowing under a crop of green clover before 
the plants were set, would unconubtedly do 
be t -r if the fertil zar had no nitrogen in it. | 
In such a case we would use abort 800 

pounds of acid phosphate and 200 pounds | 
of mariate of potash to the acre, which 

would be a liberal manaring,and yet nc t ex- | 

ive. 

so that the old hens might be replaced with ++ eal : ob plead + oer naples oy 


the best of the pallets raised. Bat many | ying stand up better and the berries firmer 
would say that the average should be much | ¢,, J—— — 


higher than that, and that when pains ars woe many use itable manare, or the 
taken to breed from tae best layers it will et aw part of It, as @ malch in the winter on 
be 80. the strawberry bed, we think some material 
N otlee the following extract from a corre- containing less weed seeds would be better 
spondent of the Practical Farmer: - aid cheaperin the end, if such could be 
Some 10 years ago t was breeding (foond handily. We never :aw anything 
ma'niy tor exhibit'on, selecting all my birds used that we liked better than pine, spruce 
tor breedir g by thelr plamaze and not DY | or nemioek boughs. They do not lie close 
the laying qualities, aod I had just ordi- enough tosmitier the plants, and inte 
rary layers; then I changed and bought go:ing the boughs are carried away, but 
my breeding cockerels each year from ino: of the peedies are left to keep the 
preeders who were noted for Laving pround mulched antil the berries are picked. 
heavy laying :t ck, aod im fcur years time | Not every one can procure these, any more 
[had a splendid strain of heavy winter | gnon all can get salt hay, or seaweed, which 


layers, the feed in all cases being Prac | are liked by those ma: the shore, Suaw 
tica'ly the same. I know of a farmer 1D | aogwers excellent purpose, however, sit 
Pennsylvania whose flock nine yesrs | i¢ isis to be pat on very freely we would 


ago averaged ©6 egzs a year. He said: 
“In selecting my breeders only hens 
that | know are good ‘ayers gt into my 
breeding pens,and | boy my breeding males 
every year, Dot by the score ca‘d, but by 
the egg record,”’ and he has g-adaally in- 
creased the laying qualities of his flock each 
year. In 1896 it was an average of 173; in 
1897, 179; In 1898, 194. Of course he gets 
these results by giving his hens the :ame 
thougitfal care he gives the remainder of 
his farm stock; tha} means not only good 
focd and plenty of it, but care in the selec 
tion of the best for breeding purposer.”’ 


oo 


like cornstalks to lay along the rows first, 
io keep the straw from packing too closely. 
By the way, the &t Joseph everb a-ing 
ttrawberry Las come here from Earope with | 
the claim that .t yielded frat freely from 
Janeuntil November. Is is described as 
being of good s'z3, dark red in color, solid, 
firm, very jaicy, amd of fine flavor and 
quality. All of which seems to be t20 good | 
news to be true, ye: the editor of American 
Gardening saye that in it * we secm to lave 


desired.”” Westall awalt for further re-. 
po: ts before we say more abont :t. 








Toe past winter having destroyed or in- 
jared many apple t-ees, while the prices for 
apples lead us all to feel the value of a good 
orchard, we ebail expe t many new orchards | 
to be set this fa l or next spring, to replace 
some of those which must soon be removed, 
and the qietion comes, Wiat varietics 
shal bechosen? We would not abandon 
the Baldwin for t ris latitude by any m< ans. 
It Las proved to endare the cold of last win- 
ter better tian many others. The Jonathan 
has proved itself a good grower, good bearer 
and of fine qaality. So has Grimes’ Golden. | 
Fameuse, Rambo and Wineesap have all dc- 
sirable qualities excepting large #723, and) 
there iseuch a thirg as having appies too 
large. Who buta greedy boy or a starving 
mai would care to Degia on a 20-ounce Pip- 
pin, or a Gloria Mandi, even larger? The 
and 10 cents for Western. Oaly a few green vonage [ “ye —2* —9— —8 
geese offering, and they are held at 15 to 17 — ene Rr ag whe 
— Pentre on ——— | Bep Davis lecks only in quality of fruit, bat | 
fair demand at $1.50 a dcozen and squabs at jwe 5 a om oS ~y Se mee ef 
$1 7810 $2. Bat liste doing in live fowl apples are to be found, aid it has been so 
an a A tow! — $0 00 28 enn ant jextensively pla.tad in thie Wa-t tist the | 

. . | market may soon be over: t »cked with them, | 
crass, and ive Gache $0 canta, ‘Thana ts ——— 
litle game yet, a few chicken grouse at | coald:tand oar clim: ts, bot it has nt been | 


-- * ny a a pair, and plover at $250%0 | ooi) te:tad north of Pennsylvania. ‘Taere | 
) 50 a dozan. 


Poultry and Game. 


The poultry trade continues qaiet with 
steady prieer, and only moderate demand. 
From 15 to 18 cents is still market rates for 
good Northern roasting chickens, but they 
average better thana few weeks ago, and 
the same may be said ofthe Wastern at 12 
to 14 cents. Brollers from four to five 
pounds tothe palr arecoming quite freely 
now, but most of them go lato cold storage 
o bring better prices next fall. They are 
ll to15 esnts, brt only fancy lots bring 
over 13 cents. Fresh-killed fowl in fair de. 
mand at 10 to 124 certs for Eastern, and 10 
to 12 eents for Western. They are in only 
moderate supply. Old roosters 6 to 7 cents. 
Spring ducks rather dall, but the supply Is 
not asgreat as a year ago, and they keep 
the price up to 14 or 15 cents for Eastern 











HORTICULTURAL. 
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DRPIERCE'S 
FVORPITE 


Orchard and Garden. 


We find in the National Raral the follow 
ing words of good advice, which we could 
wish every one who sends fruit to ma'ket 
could have before him in l*ttars a foot long, 
every time he begins to gt itready. Prob- 
ably not all would follow it, even then, bat 
it migtt help to improve the practice of 
Others. We probably have given the same 
Miviee many times, and at grester length, 
bot derb ade this may prove more valaable 











“]T had been a sufferer for many years 
from nervousness with all its symptoms 


because of its brevity, and until we find and complications,’’ writes Mrs. O, N. 
evidence that there are more acting ip Fisher, 1861 Lexington Ave., New York, 


Secordance with it than are now, we think N. Y. ‘‘I was constantly going to see a 
it will bear frequent repetition. 

Erult appears aad sells be(tar in a clean, 
Attragtive package. Always choose a olcan 
light basket, box, crate or barrel. It is a 
little thing, bat it will pay. 


The frait should be pleked when fully 


the spring of 1897 my husband induced 
me to try Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescrip- 
tion. After taking one bottle and fol- 
lowing your advice I was so encouraged 
that I took five more bottles, and then 
:; stop for several weeks as I felt so 
colored, and before it has become at all soft,| much better, but still I was not com- 
‘nd bandied in the most carefal manner;| pletely cured. I commenced taking it 
Decause every bruise will start fermenta-| again and felt that I was improving 
tion, which will soon develop into decayed faster than at first. I am not now cross 
fruit. and irritable, and I have a good color in 

“Lit the box or basket be neatly faced up| ™y face; have also gained about ten 
with the same kind of frait that the whcle — of —9 = .s — 
da ex unds of com , for am a new 
J — oo tat the grower ens woman once more and your advice and 
_ A fralt growers’ association where much 
‘town for market can and usually does 
do much to encourage “carefal selection, 
atading and packing of fruit, and a comb!- 
Sation or trast which insures a control over 
‘och matters that will enable them to 
suarantes thet the quality of that unseen — 
#88 good as that with which the box is P 
{sced, will always find a qalck market and ma Ke > 
profitable returns. 

Such an association also can avoid the weakwomen 
One thing which does more to discourage 
the carefal grading and selection of fruit 
‘Son any cther one thing, and that is the 
Sareless or dishonest commission dealer, 
Who sells the better lots at the same priee 
Ss the poorer ones, or so reports, and thas 
leads the producer to think there is nothing 
to be gained by exira care, 


of it, coupled with the ‘Pleasant Pellets’ 
which are not to be dispensed with. I 
took eight bottles of the ‘ Prescription’ 
the last time, making fourteen in all, 
and will not take any more unless —* 
so advise, for I do not see as I need it.” 


STRONG, 
sickwomen 
WELL. 








| cellent cooked or raw, yet the demand in 
| the market for them is small, and one Lates 


| from a cross cr seedling from one of them, 


| they were 24 inches in diameter, it took 300 
aitained to wlat so many bave for so long | 799 peaches. 


| berries have been plenty. 


Bed Pe OREO cccacca ar spits or the. seedlings ol 


| sports, such asthe Beauty of Hebron and 


physician or purchasing medicine. In | 


A | 
your ‘ Favorite Prescription’ is the cause | 








planting for commercial purposes it is;not 


| desirable to try too many kinds. For home 


use we would have a Gravenstein in prefer 
ence to apy other fall pie apple, though we 


Astrachan and Will'ans. 


swe t apple, for sweet apples are most €x- | 


to grow them to feed to the stock. 

The Rassian apples, like Tetofski, Long 
field and others of that class, may be excel- 
lont in the region of almost eternal snows, 
bat south of there they are not favor'tss 
The Wealt»y, which is said to have resulted ! 


deserves to be better known than itis. Bat 
none of them can «ver p-operly take the 
place of the Baldwins for this latitude, and 
we rather symrathize with the old farmer 
who said if he were setting an orchard to 
grow apples for market, Le would have 99 
trees ont of 100 Baldwins. Pressed to say | 
what the «ther would be, he sald he guessed 
he would have another Baldwin. 





A New Jarsey peach grower at the re 
cent State horticultural convention argued | 
strongly in favor of thinning peaches to 
four or six inches apart on thea trees. He | 
thought the work was besi done by hand, | 
discriminatirg some in choice of those lef: | 
on the tree, bat when help was scarse he | 
had seen good work done by using a long | 
pole to knock off the superflaousfralt. Ha | 
claimed that if too many peaches were lef: | 
on the tree, the fruit was uadersize! and 
iasipid in flavor, or the tree became ex- 
hausted by overbearing and soon died. We 
think we have seen both results follow ths 
same crop. 

Bat the most convincing part of his a'gc- 
ment was in the figures of fruit reqaired to 
fill four baskets weighing 100 pounds. Ii 


peaches; 2} inches, 500 peaches; 2 inches 
The large peaches would sll 
readily at a good price, and the small one: 
scarcely pay shipping expanses, while if 
mixed the price was bat little better then 
for emall ones. 





South Shore (Mass.) Farm Notes. 


The season has been a good one for our 
'farm:re, though rather dry, and crcps are 
locking well. The hay crop wa: light and 
the prospect for rowen is not very good. 
Potatoes a°e good, corn is looking well 
apples are sca-ce, cranberries gcod anc 
Pa tarer, at 
present writing, Aug. 22, a-e getting very 
dry; a good soeking rain is needed. 
A great change has taken place in regard | 
to the marshes on North River. Tae very) 
severe storm of Nov. 27, 1898, made anew) 
month to the river, about two miles from | 
the old one, causing the tide to overflow the 
marshes, so that the grass is dying out, and | 
hundreds of acres are not worth cutting, and | 
farmers who used to have tons of ealt bay 
to feed out will have to feed on something 
else. Perhaps it will be a blessing, after al!, 
as it will give those farmers on the river 
more t'me to devete to their up'ands. They 
will have time t> seed down at the proper 
time, during Augast and September, their 
fields that nee’ it, and thas in a short ti 
fill the «pace in the barn formerly occupied 
by marsh hay with good Euglish hay, which 
will be vastly better for their stoek. 
Norwell, Mass. H. A. TURNER. 








Characteristics of Potatoes. 


There is great difference in varieties of 
potatoes aside from their productiveness 
and quality, the two points that are mest 
generally consiGered important by grewers 
and buyers. There are some that have scck 
hin, tender skins that in any season when 
there is much rain they are sure to rot. 


the Late Rose, and some ‘arieties that so 
by the name Wh'ts Star. Most of the 
potatoes that originate as “ sports”’’ or 
| by “bud variation,” as scientists term 
| it, are long im shape, and. after 
|a few years of cultivation they ran oat 
| by growing thin and pointed at the ends. 
| A pctato we grew more than 15 yi ars agr, 
| galled ** Vick’s Pr'ze,” and introduced by 
James Vick, was one of the thriftiest seed- 
ling potatoes that we ever saw. It was 
| nearly round, had a good thick skin which 
did not peel readily, and was the best fla- 
| yored potato that we grew at that time. It 
|much resembled the Peerless when that 
| Variety was introduced,{and may have been 
crom Peerless seed balls. Bat it was « 
| better potato than the Peerless, and less in 
clined to grow watery and soggy when 
| cooked. 

The habit of growth of the variety has 
| much to do with its profitableness. Good 
[as the old-fashioned Peachblow was, its 
| habit of sending rootlets all through the 
‘soll, causing some of the tubers to be 
, formed nearly in the middle of the rows, 
| made it very hard to dig by hand and im- 
| potato-harvesting machine. lt is a neces- 
ety fer any potato to bunch its tubersin a 
emall compass in the hill, if it is to beeome 
popular now. Such a potato requires less 
room, and, therefore, it ean be grown with 
advantage in drills, which will yield a 
greater erop than willthe spreading varie- 
tles, that need a greater ameunt of room 
per hill. 





——The total shipment of boots and shoes from 
Boston this week have been 92,826 cases,sgainst | 


98,291 eases last week, 85.693 for the corre- | North Frat kiin, Paillips.. 
are n¢t insensible t> the attractions of the | sponding period last year and 86,680 in 1897 | Remnese Ransosh, saber 


——Farmers and dairymen should lay in their. 
supply of wheat bran and middlings soon, as the | 
prices are much lower than taey have beer. | 

——No less than 10 000,000 eggs were shipped | 
east from Kansas City last week by special trains | 
to supply the demand in Eastern cities. 

—Tbose who are obliged to pay more for 
their beef than they have been doing can console | 
themselves with the idea that the stock raiser is 


price of prime beef steers in Chicago during 
July this year bas been $5.65 per bundred 
pounds. In July last year it was $4.95, and the 
average cf Jaly prices for twenty years is $4.80. 
——The first bale of this yea:’s crop of cotton | 
shipped to the Eestern market this season was | 
received by Barry, Thayer & Oo., Boston, on | 
‘a arday. The bale was shipped from Mempbir, 
Tenr., and arrived over the Fitchburg Railroad. | 
——Exports from Moxtreal for week ending 
Avg. i6 included 80.084 boxes of cheese, 7784 
packages cf cutter; same week last year, 73 399 


| boxes of cheese, 9926 packages of butter. Since 
| May 1, 1.097,7( 4 Doxes of cheese, 323 195 pact - 


ages of butter; corresponding period k st year, 


| 953 671 boxes of cheess, 87.070 packages of 


Datter. 

——Kxports of wheat from eix prinelpa! ecu. - 
tries were 6,759 826 bushels last werk. Of corn 
from four principal coantrie-, 6.796,097 bush ls. 
Of this the Ualied States supplied 3,843 825 
busbels of wheat and 4 696 097 bushele of corn 

——Egis ate nearly steacy at la:t week's 
prices, bat with a Deiter demand. Nearby fancy 
bring 20 cen s. fresh Eastern 18 eer ts, and 
Westera 16 to 16% cents fur best lo's, with or 
dinary at 15 to 1: % cents. Reeeipts last week 
were 18,464 cases against 18.366 cases previous 
week and 11,682 cases<o responding week last 
yea". Inco d storage there are 152.0238 cases, 
which is 1007 cases more than a week sgo and 
38 161 cases more than a year age. 

—— While the butter market is about stea<y, 
cheese advances about a half aceat a pound on 
all g ates this week. 

——Trafton makes the exports from the Atla--. 
tic co stlast week to inciude 366,700 barrels of 
flour, 1,891,000 besheis of whea’, 4 665,000 
bushels of corn, 1620 barrels of pork, 7,655,000 
pounds cf lard, a.d 26 341 boxes of meat. 

——Tae exports from the port of Boetoa for the 
week ending Aug. 26, 1899, ineluded 57.710 
pounds butter, 247,257 poun.s cheese and 165.- 
171 pouncs oleo. For the srame week last year 
the xports included 29,821 pounds cheese, 187 - 
415 pounds oleo and 90 p_uads butter. 

——Recent rains bave been cf great value to | 
ES stern farmer’, especil.y to the dairymen of 
Ouondaga Coanty, N.Y. The milk ylela w'l: be 
perceptibly larger. Many New York farmeis 
bow rely on the contents of the stip as a winter 
supply for their miich cow*, bence this revival of 
the sowed corn crop will be of lacting benef. 

——The Roumania wheat crop is estimated at 
25 28000) bushele, compared with 66 800 000 
tusnels last year. 

——All touris: agentsin London agree that 
this hss Deen a reco-d pear for American visito:s 
to Europe. Itis estimated that between Jan:-| 
ary aud DecemDer Lo 140n wil! have had 70,000! 
American visitors. Probably they will, on ao 
average, have spent $1500 on their Earopean 
trir. | 

——Bo: ton packers have shortened their kill'ng | 
of hogs considerably, owing to tne high cost, | 
while proviso sarehard to real z) from in the | 
shape of b tter prices. The kill for the week | 
was about 381,000; preceding week, 31,500; 
same week a year ago, 31,800. 

—Pork packing iu the West is yet sm ll | 
though el'gitiy abowe that of the preceding | 
wiek, ac: ording to the Cincinnati Price Current. | 
The total packing o: the week was 295,C00;, 
preceding week, 280,000; same week & yoar | 
ag°,315,02¢. The to'al killing sinee March 1) 
has been 10,176,000; same time a year ag, 
10,205,C00; decrease, 30,000, 

——The National Farmers’ Congress will meet 
in this city Ost. 3 to 6. and the local committee 
of arraogemeants is plinniog the details of tke 
entertainment, the Legislature having made ao 
appropri: tion for that purpose. Tne congress | 
i: made up of delegates from the various States | 
and the govern rsare now making the appoint | 
mente. This is the firet time the coigress has | 
evermetin New Sogian¢, and @ large attend: | 
ance !s expected. E--Governor Eoird cf Wi-- 
consin Is president of the congress, and John M. 
Stab! of Chicago Is secretary. ; 

——Japanese children write Datter with the 
l.ft band, while with the right band they can 
taro out ten per cent. more work in a given time. 


Agricultural Fairs for 1899. 
State and General Exhibitiens. 
STATE ABD GENERAL EXHIBITIONS. 


| 





British Columbia, New Westminster........ Oct. 8 to 6 
California, Sacramento. ............ssceees Sept. 4to 16 
Delaware, Dover............ —EE Sept. tos 
Goorgia, Atlante. ........ 6... cceceecees Oct. 18 te Nov. 4 
Tiltmolr, Sprimgfeld. ...........ccesceesees Sept. 26 to 80 
Indiana, Indianapelis..............00.000. Sept 18 to 23 
Michigan, Grand Rapids................. Sept. 25 to 30 
Minnesota, Mamline. ..........0c.ccccccsccces Sept. 4 tos 
New Bratewick, 81. JORD........ 0.00000 Sept. 11 to So 
New Hampshire, Tiltom ..............00000e Sept. 5 to 7 
Now Jersey, Waveriy Park...........ccecees Ost. 3 to 6 





| possible to harvest all the tubers with any | Texas, 











——The shipments of leather from Boston for 
the last week amounted in value to $141,178; 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amesbury and Salisbury, Amesbury.... Sept. 36 to 38 
Berkshire, Pittcheld...... ecccee X +++ Sept. 18 to 14 
Biackstone Valley, Uxbridge...........-++- Sept. 12,138 
Bristol County, Taunton........0..ssee+> Sept. 19 te 21 
Deerfield Valley, Ohariemont............++- Sept. 14, 15 
Mastern Hampden, Palmer. .......++.++++0++ Sept. 19, 20 
BWasex, POadody.........ccs cere ceeseeeeeees Sept. 19 to 





seseceseeesBO@Dt. 20, 21 

























Bichmond Farmers’ Olud, BRichmo:d 


GEER cece ccccccccccocccccccccccce: cocccecescces Sept. 86 
Ramshackle Park, Newfield.............. Sept. 96 to 38 
Shapileigh and Acton, Actor.................. Ost. 3 tos 
Springvale A. & M. Associatios, Spriag- 

— eccsecesososeosose 

Sanford Trotting and air Association. 

Sagadahoc County, Tepsham............. O:>t. 10 to 12 
Somerset U_unty, Anson................. Sept. 37, 28 
Somerset Central, Skowhegan............. 

Southern Aroostook, Shermaa Mills.......... Sept. 36 
South Kennebec, South Windror........ Sept. 19 to $1 
West Oxford, Fryebarg..............00.00+ Sept. 26 to 28 
West Pencbdscot, Exeter.................. Sept. #6 to 28 
West Piscataquis, Monson................. 

WERRS © GAP cccccccccccccccccccccccces sooce 

Waldo aad Penobscot, Monroe.......... Sept. 12 to 15 
West Waldo, Lider y  .......cccccccceesss 

Washington Oounty, Pembroke............ Sept. 6 tos 
West Washington, Cherryfield............ 

Weak Geumty, SO00..cccccccccccccccccccesecs 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Bradford and Newbury, Bradford....... Sept. 26 to 38 
AXIL —E— — Sept. 19, 30 
OC: esh.re County Grange, KReene......... Sept. 19 to 81 
Grafton and Ooos Grange, Whitefield... Sept. 18 to 14 
Laconia Grange, Laccnia.................. Sept. 5 to7 
Mascoma Valley, Oanaan............... .. Sept. 2', 33 


Merrimack County Grange, Warner....Sept.12 to l4 
Nathus, Nashua........ -..Bept. 19 to 32 
Oak Park, Greenfield.. ---- Sept. 12 to l4 
Plymouth, Ptymouth.. od 







heater 8. at 








State Grange, Tilton.................. 
Sallivan County Grange, Claremont. 
Upper Coos and Essex, Colebrook...... 
West Rockingham Grange, Raymond.. ..Sept 20, 21 








| Riverside, Greene 


Seneca, Waterloo... 
Si'ver Lake, Perry. 












Hampshire, aes NS ee 
Bampehire, Franzlia ani Hampden, Connecticut Hort. & ciety, Hartford... 
heey = — eoccceccce ecccccecccocoss Oct. 4,5 | Conn. Dairymen’s Asso’n, Hartford........Jan. 17, 18 
GIOBOING .... 2... .0eeree. eee ++---Bept. 6, T | Conn. Pom. Soctety ....................... 
— ——— —EXE te a Oct. 2 to7 
. ——— eecccccecce coos t. Granby, Bast raud Oct. 
Hoosac Valley, North Adams............. oe os Farmingtsa Valley, Collinsville.............. Sept. 6,7 
Housatonic, Great Barrington............. pt. 27, Granby, Granby................ ——— t. 27 to 29 
Manufacturers’ Agricultural, North | @atiford, — — — 
—— — —— Sept. 183 to 16 | Harwinton, Harwinton..........0.....0:s+.0+«- Oct. 
——— anes Sept. 19,90 | Madisom, Madisom......-...---cce- sveccecevceccerd Oct. 4 
—— Oct. 3,4 | Meriden, Meriden .............ccececeeceseeee MODE. 
eg on pane seeeeeese png ge | New Milford, New Milford............... Sept. 13 te 14 
pevccecoced ept. 18,18 Newtown, Newtown 
tM PN ARNE Sept. 7,8 | a pte ay acy Norwieb........ veseeeB@p’, 4 to 6 
ieee hee Bridgewater........ ee yy pre en Fair Associatior, Rockville..Sept. 19 to 21 
> BPERSER.ccccccosecccccccccccecccces ° 0 op I ac ⏑ Oct. 
Uni Sept. 13 to 15 | Southington, & —— —⸗ Sept. 19 to 20 
a —_ Weymon bh .......... Sept. 28 to 80 Stamord Springs, ord Springs........ Oct. 
orcester, Worcester............+..000+++ Sept. 6 to 7 | muMsld, SuMeld...  ........cccccececeece Bept. 
Worcester, East, Olinton.................. Sept. 14, 15 Union (Monroe, ete. Huntington....... Sept. 19 to 80 
wn ay Athol.............. — = | Union (Somerr, ate — Sept. 27 
‘orce - oo 4, Wallingford, Wallingford...................... Sept. 
Worcester County West, Barre............ Sept. 28,39 | willl: actic Fatr Asso’n, Willimantic. .Sept. 6 to 38 
MAINE. Windsor, Windsor... ...........0sese0e . 
Aroostook County, Houlvon................ Winsted, Winsted..................+00.++. 
hee or Woodstock, South Woodstocx.............. Sept 4 to 6 
Androsceggin Valiey, pescescocece Sept. 36 to 88 
Bridgton Farmers’ Club, Bridgten........ Wo.cott, Woleott........ ——e—— socescesovecseces Oct. 11 
Buxton and Hollis, Barten....... eae Windham County, Brooklyn.............. Sept. 19 to 21 
Oumbertand County, 1 —X Sept. 12 te 14 BEw YeRK. 
Cumberiaad Farmers’ Club, | Aftea, Afton peeseccccece cocccccnceescesess Sept. 19 to 33 
seeeeeerene ** *2*26 6* .. . . . | Albany, Altamon.....Eot. Ll te 14 
Central Washington, Machias............. | Alleghany, Angelies........-...........000 Bept. 12 to lé 
Durham Agricultural, Durham............. Sept. 80, 21 | Binghamton Industria), Bingham:‘on........ Oct. 8 to 6 
East Eddington Farmers’ Club, East Ed- | Boonville, Boonville... Sept. 5tos 
Sept. 18 to 31 
. —— — Sept. 6 to8 
coccccce Sept. Sto § 
| Kast Piscataquis, Milo... ...... -- | Cape Vincent, Oape Vimcent................ Sept. 6 tos 
| Franklin County. Farmimgton............ Sept. 19 to 81 | Chemung, Eimira................ccceseceeees Sept. 4tos8 
| Hancock County Aericuitaral, Biuebill.Sept. 19 to 21 | Chenango, Norwich..................sssss00. Sept. 6 to8 
| Hancock Qounty Fair Association, Elis- Clinton, Sept. 19 to 21 
vrert..............:...................... Sept. s to 7 Oobileskili, Oobleskiil...................... Sept. 18 te 21 
Kennebec Courty, Readiie!d Sept. 12 to 14 Oolumbia, Chatham.................. sssces Sept. 5 tos 
Lake View Pars. East Sebago ee, GR, GE | IR, Sept Sto7 
Orange, Middletown.......... -.- Sept. 12 to 15 Delaware Valley, Walton................. Sept. 12 to 15 
Orleans, Albion...... e o- MEGS BE GO SD | Sept. 19 to 31 
Oswego, Oswego Falls -Bept. 18 tolS | Dandee, Dundee................-cccececeeeeees Oct. 3 to 5 
_ Otsego, Cooperstown... ..Sept. 9tosl | Dutchese, Pougbkeepsie.................. Sopt. 12 to 15 
Lincoln County, Damariscotta oosOct. B G06 | Mane, MamBarg.....ccccccccccccsccccccccece Sept. 18 to 15 
— ſſ—cc—c—c—c—————— — Sept. ll to la 
Farmers & Hop Growers’, Bristol Oen’t...Sept. 29, 30 
l,l eee Sept. 26 to 29 
North Aroostook Pr: sque Is'e.. -Bept. 18 te 14 Franklinvilie, Franklinville................ S*pt. to 8 
Northern Oumberia 4, Barrison............ Oct. 10, 11 | Fultor, obaetowva........................ Sept. 4to7 
New Gloucester and Danville, Upper fT — —— Sopt. 18 to ⁊1 
Gn -.Se,t. 37, 38 Gorham, Reeds Corners...................... Oct. 5 to 7 
--Bept. 12 tel4 Gouverneur, Gouvernear............... ...Sept. 6 tos 
eee | Hemlock Lake, Hemlock...................+. Oct. 3 to & 
Nerth Knox, Union........ Sept. 26 te 2e Herkimer, Merkimer...................0 Sept. 12 to 14 
---. Sept. 20,21 Lewis, Lowville pesocecsescocccocccscccccccs Sept. 12 to 15 
— — ove Morris, MOrris..............e.ccese..eee0S@pt. 86 to 98 
New Portland Agricultural, N. Ne By Be ncecnsccccccecceccsccccoscced Sept. 19 te $1 
a —E ä ——— cccccccce coves Sept. 19 to 32 
North Waldo, Unity........ eee | Newark, Mowark........cccccsccscsesccees Sept. 27 to 30 
North Washington, Pcinceton — BOpt. F807 | Omeida, BOMe.... coccssscscccccccecece. > Sept. 35 to 39 
North Berwick Agricul.ural, North Ber- Sept. 11 to la 
— Sept. $to7 Onondaga, arraeueo......... Oct. 3 to 6 
Oxford County, 8. Paris......... - Sept. 19 to 81 Sept. tol 
Orringten Agricultura), Or rington +... Sept. 'to7 Sept. 19 te 32 
Pittston Agr cultural and Trotiing Park | Prattsville, Pratesville....................+. Sept. 5to7 
— kg ——e—— Sept. 26 to 28 June 21, 33, Sept. 36 to 80 
» Hampden.............. Sept. 19 to 83 
Riversice Park Association, Betnel....Sept. 18 to 14 J 19 te 81 





Richfield Springs, Richfield Springs....Sept. 35 te 38 





Steubea, Southern, So. Troupsbu ee 
Guflolk, Biv -rheas..........ccccccoss eee 






--Aug. 39 to Fept. 1 
© sovccced Sept. 5 to7 
sesed Sept. 12 to 16 


Viste, BeR VS. 000 cccccccccsccs ++ Sept. § to 

ST Sept. 29, 30 
Union, Paimyra............ —EEZ Sept. 28 to 30 
ee er Sept. 26 to 29 
es I aiccentccnecansessonsonl Sept. 12 to 14 
es SIN cb occccesenccesscnscons Sept. 5 tos 
Ws I abnesncscesessacectunsssscuscened Oct. 4, 

Warrensburg, Warrensburg................. Sept. 5to 8 
Washington, Sandy Hill............... . Sept. 12 to 15 
Wa A cccaccenccnscnccesecseccsossd Sept. 14 to 16 
Whii« Plains, White Plains.............. Bept. 26 to 80 
een Sept. 19 to £1 








ANGORA RABBITS. | 


We sha!l have some very de:irable young stock 


soon that we can cffer at reasonably low prices. 
Orc ers booked bow for slagle specimens cr in pairs. 


W.@. FARMS CO., Box 9144, BRosten. 





THE DOC, 


VERMONT. 
Addison, Middiebary. ............0+secseees Sept. 6 to7 
Caiedouis. St. Johmsba y..............55+ Sept.19 31 
Caledonia Grange, E. Hardwick................. Ue 
Dog River Valley, Northfield............ Sept. 19 tos 
Harvard Park, Barlington.............. Sept. 12 to 16 
Lamoliile Valley, Morrisviile...............Sept. 5to7 
Orleans, Barton... .........cccecccceeeees Sept. 18 te 14 
Rutiand, Ra land....... —EE— Sept. 19 to 21 
Sprins field, Springfleid.................ces-e0 Sept. 6,6 
Union, Tambridge. ..........ccccecccscceeeee -- Oct. Sto5 
Valley Fair, Brattiebore.................++- Sep’. 37, 28 
Waits River Valley, East OCorinth.......... Sept. 6 to 7 | 
Wester. Acricuitural, Fair Haven....... Sept. 19 to 23 
Windsor, Woodstrck .......... 2... ccccceere Sept. 23 to 28 
Winooski Valley, Waterbury............ Sept. 12 to 14 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Washington, Kingstom...........ceccsseceees Sept. & to 
CONNECTICUT. 
Beacon Valley, Naugatuck................ Sr pt. 19 to 80 
DSTA, WET. Sept. 
BremGesG, sept 230 
Ss, GE cecocccccoccoese ceseceess concess Sept. 37 








THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Iliastrated, 
Telling Hew to Select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume is 
the most plet published. Ohapters on al! 
impertantsubjec:s: The Origin, How to Train, Oare 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘ransportation, The 
Bench, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Cor- 
rect Type, Different Oolors, besides 
steries of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; ‘n fact, 
eversthing about them. Over thirty-five haif-tone 
illustrations from life. “My Oat Tom,” “A Oat 
Letter,” ‘ Rats,” “A Forgetten Prisoner,” ‘* Her 
Wants Supplied,” “ Attentive to Cats,” “ The Home- 
less Oa’,” “* A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Oat,” “A 
Hospital Oat,” are all interesting tales. The volume, 
aside from being an excellent treatise on the cat, 
forms a delightful gift beek. Edited by Mr. James 





| of the Walnut Ridge Farms Company. 


“ No author could be more justified in speaking on 
his se ected topic, as ene having authority, than is 
Mr. James in sppearine as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousa-ds of beautiful specimens o 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 
bat their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
~« this well-known breeder. The book containi 
much useful information as to the diet and genera! 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable te 
any ow erof one of the valuable and beautifa) a:i- 
malr.”—New York Vogue. 

“ It comes from a practical breeder, and !f his suc- 
cess may be correctly gauged by the very handsome 
Angoras of the lliustrations, no one could Ccesire to 
do be'ter than he hasdone. Altogether the proepoo · 
tive breeder of Augeras will fad this book interest- 
ing reading.” —Country Gentleman Albany, N. Y. 

“ Those whe are lovors of cate willfind much that 
is interesting and iastractivein this book.” — Scheel 
Education, Mianeapolis, Minn. 

“ Itseems to us a book which those who are fond of 
cats will be giad to read.”—George T. Angell,in Our 
Dumd Animals, Boston. 

“Itisausefal volame, both for the owners of the 
Apgoraard other cats. It is tastefully bound and 
fully ilustrated.”--Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

“ Volume of highest autherity, exceedingly enter- 
taining full of facts, beautifully illustrated.’’— 
American Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 

In two differeat bindings, price $2 and $1.25, post 
paid. For sale by booksellers gcuerally, or 


JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 
330 Washingten Street Besten, Mass. 
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AND HOW TO BREED, 

TRAIN AND KEEP HIM. 

A book of 96 pager, prcfasely illustrated, con- 

taining special articles treating of the different 

breeds, and How to Breed, Train and Keep 
Them. Postpaic for twenty-five cents. 

WALNUT PUBLISHING CO., 
Bex 3144, Besten, Mass 





tifal Angora Kittens 
in exquisite colors, — 





Aogora Ost,”$1.25 postpaid 
WALNUT E1DeR8 Farms Co. 
2144, Box Bostor, Mass. 





HERMAN VILLE 
RED TAMWORTH AND Pies 


DUROC-JERSY 


DUROG-JERSEY-YORKSHIRE CROSS 


( The ideal bacon cross for profit) 
Stock, (ready to wean) on hand and for sale. 
Orders booked, 


Hermanyille Farm, Hermanyille, P. E. 
Canada 





POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR. 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page [liustrated Book, Telling How 
te De It, aud All Abeut Predtable 
Peultry Raising. 


Containing Ohapters on How to Make $500 a 
year Keepiug Poultry; Poultry Yards and 
Houses; Onoice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set 
ting tae Hen aad Incubation; Hatebing and Oare 
of Chicks; Fattening and Preparing Foultry for 
Market; Diseases cf Poultry; Ducks, Geese and 
Turkeys; Caponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use (f Green Bene for Poultry, etc. 

Send to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
eats. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGHMAN 


WALNUT PUBLISHING Cée.,, 
Bex 3144, Besten, Mase 


Quincy Mutual 


Fire Insurance 60, 


L¥OORPORATED IN 1861. 


OED BUSINESS IN 186} 
Onas. A. HOWLAFY WILLIAM 


H. Fay, 
President. Secretary 





SOLS Sept. s¢toss CASH FUND JANUARY 1, 1899, $642,023.48 


AMOUNT AT RISE, $34 042,165.00 
Losses paid during past year $31,436.8 } 
Dividends paid during past 
zest, — 6 6 6 » $69,649.31 
GAIN IN SURPLUS DURING 
PAST YEAR. - - - 24,376.90 
SURPLUS OVER REINSURANCE, 
$384,531 





Household 


MAGAZINES 


Housekeepers. 
By arrangements with the publiahers, 
we are able to furnish our readers with 
the various household publications given 
below at the following low rates in 
combination with the PLOUGHMAN. 


With One Year's 
Regular subscription te 
Price. the Ploughman, 
American Kitchen Mag- 
sine $1.00 . - 2.668 
Boston Cooking Schoo] 
©. .00 448 
Good Housekeeping. 2,00 3.68 
Household 1.00 “ae 2,30 
Table Talk. 1eo0.—C, 2.386 
What to Eat. 100. —(, 2.86 
Address 


Mass. Ploughman, 
Boston, Mass. 





The DOMESTIC SHEEP. 


By HENRY STEWART, 
World's Highest Authority on Sheep 


“The ‘Domestic Sheep’ should be in the hands 
ef every sheepman in the country. The morelé 
look through it the more I am pleased with it.""— 
Hon. James Wilson, Secretary of Agriculture. 

It treats in a practical and exhaustive manner 
the Science of Breeding; What crosses are admis 
sible and desirable; the development of type; the 
formation and management of flocks, large and 
small. Sheep diseases and how to treat them 
Sheep dipping and dips—their uses and abuses. 
The successful breeding and feeding of mu ton 
sheep and lambs. The growth of special summer 
and wiater crops for sheep and their relative 
value. The nature, fiber, growth, grades, prepara 
tion and marketing of wool. Sheep barns, sheds, 
feeding devices, hurdles, etc., illustrated. The 
influence of climate, soils and environment on the 
development of sheep. Illustrations of the dif 
ferent breeds in rich half tones of typical sheep, 
and every other subject germane to the sheep, 
wool and mutton industry. This new book, of 
372 pages and 165 illustrations, is an invaluable 
guide to the new beginner, and a wise counsellor 
to the older sheepman. It is the crowning work 
of an eminent, life-long and enthusiastic studen 
HH aoe life in all sheep countries. Postpaid 





Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGH MUAN, 
Beston, Yiass. 


CAPONIZING SETS. 


We have several sets of the Philadelphia Osa- 
ponizing [ostruaments, manufaciured by Geo. P, 
Piliag & Bon, siigttly damaged, though In per 
fect condition for successful use. We will se 

cheap. Address 

WwW RB. F., Bex 2065, Beste 











Breeding and Feeding Poultry for Prof 
A condensed practical encyc i 
Sp trymes. FP, 
» in, J. M. 





5,000 questions about 
5000 profit. Careful edited by i W. Cot 


ticles on poultryever written. Starting with the 
question ‘‘ What is an Fee - } .— Se - 
⸗ itions for ev 

egg into a “ Business Hen.” 
Questions Incubation, care of chicka, 
treatment of diseases, selection and breeding, feed 
ing and housing, are discussed in a clear an 
manner. Twe successful egg-farms are descri 


Answered -st to iiess tna sveraxe 
; — each per yeart 


b ben” that has ever been printed 


Price in paper cover 40 cents 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman. 


JUDCES 











Supreme and Superior Courts 
emi, 





A copy of the Christmas Namber of:the 
Boston BupeeErt, containing portraits In 
half-tone of 15 judges of the Supreme and 
Superior Courts of Massachusetts, will be 
sent to any address upon receipt of ten cents 
in stamps or silver. Address 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON BUBGET 


Boston, Mass. 

















How to 


TU RKEYS. — Them. 


k in existence gives an_ ade 
ae —— of the turkey,—its devel- 
opment from the wild state to the various 
breeds, and complete directions fo» 
breeding, feeding, rearing and market 
ing these beautiful and profitable birds 

rane present book is an effort to fil) 
his gap. I: is based upon the expert 
eace of the most successful experts iy 
rkey growing, both as breeders of fanc} 
stock, and as raisers of turkeys for mar 


et. 
he prize-winning papers out of nearly 
mm! submitted by the most succes® 
ful turkey growers in America are 6m~- 
bodied, and there is — one 
on turkey culture, from different parts 
the country, including Canada and New 
Brunswick, that the reader may 8° what 
ways have proven quoceestel in each 
⸗ 


Address Mass. Ploughman Boston. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN BOSTON, MASS., SATURDA1, SEPTEMBER 9, 1899. 

















Sir Thowas must t ave his tea. 





Jast think of it! Those sweet-faced, inno- 
eent-looking French dolls had a hand in the 
Dreyfus affa'r. L'ke the Trojan horse they 
were hollow, and beld important human 
decaments when they traveled about. 


ee 


Our congratulations to Mr. and Mrs. F. O 
Stanley of Newton. To have been the first 
to elimb Mt. Washirgton by automobile isa 
nice piece of notoriety, a1d this, Mr, Trine 
to the contrary, seems to be what “‘all the 
world ’s a seeking ”’ 





The Chelsea small boy is baving a bard 
time. Bat he can console himself with the 
reflection that he’s suffering in a noble 
cause. Most boys would be willing to be 
pounced on bya horrid curfew officer if 
thoy bad the fan of seeing ‘' Peck’s Bad 
Boy ” beforehend. 





We thought Gamaliel Bradford must bave 
something up his sleeve. He’s been omi- 
nously quiet lately. Now it’sallout. He’s 
produced, throuch the Macmilians, a work 
eleven hundred prges levg, in which he 
urges the remod:li'ng of pret*y much ever y- 
thing governmental! 

uw —— — —— — 

“The Degenerates”’ is soon to come to 
the United States aid we must witness its 
“realiem,”’ ‘he special feature of which is 
that it brings in all the scandals associated 
with the name of its star, Mrr. Langtry. 
* Oocasionally volgar,”’ say the correspond- 
ents. “Essentially dirgusting’’ would 
seem to us nearer the trot. 


— 








oe 


Miss Marlowe asa young and attractive 
“ Bartara Freitehie” will be more to our 
liking. Will Wh ttier’s fine lines, we won- 
der, read: 

* Shoot, if you will, my bright blonde head, 

Sat spare your country’s flag,” she said. 
Well, Clyde Fiteh will know how to fix it 
ail right. 


it’s hard on women to be barred out from 
Gepariments! service at Washington, bat 
we fear it’s true that they are less willing 
to work overtime and more inelined| to in- 
siston vacation acd sick-leave privileges 
thanaremen. It may be true, teo, that 
they expect special favors and special eon- 
sideration, but as an offset to this, it must 
be admitted that they do not have so many 
arandmothers and aunts to bury when the 
baseball season is at ite height as do men. 


Wert Point has made an example of Cadet 
Philip F. Smith, whom the President has 
jast dismissed for annoying a yourger map, 
and it isthe intent'on of the Secretary of 
War so treat all hazore In the same sum- 
mary fashion. With West Point setting an 
example, the brutal and inane pract'ce of 
hazing may at ler gth die out everywhere, as 
it bids fair to do in any case in our own Fa 
Harvard. Bloody Monday’s almost a thing 
of the past in Cambridge, we’re happy te 
eay. 








—— — — —— — 

The work of organiz'rg 10 new regiments 
for the Philippines is going steadily on, and 
at least 65,000 American soldiers will be in 
those islands by Christmas. This will be 
sufficient force to corner Aguinaldo and 
disperse or destroy his army. The epring 
campaign.was crippled for lack of men to 
follow up a dvantages gained. It is 
certain now that the other inhabitants of 
the Philippines have no sympathy with the 
insurgents. For their sake and for the 
peace of the islands, United States author- 
ity must be established and maintained 
there. 


> 


lt is heavy work handling green corn that 
is heavily eared, whether it is cut and put in 
stacks or loaded on the wagon to be ocar- 
ried to t :e siloand out for packing. ‘T wenty- 
five hilis,or five rows each way, will make as 
moch of a load as most men will 
care to handle. The labor of clearing a 
field of corn soon alter it is cut is 
the reason why more winter grain is 
not sown after corn. Both wheat and 
rye are surer crops sown after either corn 
or potatoer,and the ground merely culti- 
vated to level it, than they are after the 
spring small grains which usually precede 
winter grain sowing. 

Very liit'e rain has fallen in some parts 
of western New York since the foush of 
Jaly. Ithasrequired the best efforts of 
potato growers to keep the potato vines 
green untilnow,and in many places the 
vines have died down prem: tarely, 
mek’'ng the crop inferior. Corn has 
borne the dry weather btter than 
potatoes. There will not be as large 
an apple crop as promised by the 
spring blossoming, and the Baldwin 
apples did not blossom freely this year, a 
habit which that once productive varicty 
has of late years acquired. This is the sub 
tance of a letter received from a subscriber 
in western New York. 


The Joy of Serenity. 


Mill has somewhere said of serenity that 
itis a sort of spiritual capital,—that res- 
iduam of spiritual production which remains 
over to assist farther production. It follows. 
therefore, if we have no serenity le't after a 
spiritual experience of any kind that our 
life to that «xtent at least bas been in vain. 

Apply the tset to the sommer holiday now 
ending for many of ur. Wia' is the residue 
of ic pression left on the mind by the ex- 
perience we call vacation? If it is ene of 
pleasurable content, an increment of quiet 
happiness, the experience, according to 
Bliss Carman, has been worth while. If on 
the other Land it is one of uneasy excite- 
ment nothing tas been gained. Serenity, 
“the atmosphere of poise,” is a pearl of 
great price. Many there be who go in vain 
from seashore to mountain scarching for 
this treasure and finding it not, whilea few 
hep>y others who toll all day long the year 
round p seess it surely and forever. 

More than “temperament” is needed to 
explain the possession or non-possession of 
the j y of serenity, though temperament 
has undoubtedly mach to do wish it. 18 is 
a glorious truth thst jast as we may in some 
measure create our own environment, so we 
can within certain limits mould ourselves 
into the habit of serenity. 

O_e way, first and most important, is not 
toworry. ‘ Take no thought for the mor- 
row " bas never been fully understood by 
the mej rity of mankind. Oar Lord did not 
mean that we should be shiftiess and im- 
provident, but that we should not worry 
about the future. As the Greek text 
has it: “Be not overcareful.” Fast as 
is convenient for it, Carlyle has sald, 
the world is meving ‘ oentreward.”’ 
You are a pat of that world and 
your small affairs are likewise a part. 
O.ly a part, however. Which of you, by 
“taking thought,” can add one enbdit to 
your stature or hurry God? Worry is ao 
abeurdity, for is cannot help and always 














reacts upon the worrier. Moreover, worry | 
is a sin, for it means a wicked lack of faith 
in God’s goodness. So don’t do wrong and 
be a fool ir t > the bargain by worrying. 

Another infallible ald to serenity is to 
look for pl asant thirg: instead of for un- 
pleasant ones. This is the difference be- 
tween optimism and pessimism, between 
brightness and murky gloom. Your opti- 
mist see: t e folly of going through the 
world with a ch'p on his shoulder. He 
recogn!z3s that a emile is easier to carry, as 
well as infinitely more usefa'. Raskia bas 
sald that at every moment of our lives we 
should be trying to find out notin what we 
differ with other people, bat in what we 
agree with them. The optimist searches 
among his new acqiaintances for kindred 
tastes and common friends. The pessimist 
growls an objection t> the book mentioned, : 
and blarts out something unpleasant in 
regard to the friendsreferredto. Naturally 
the pessimist contributes nothing to his 
own or anybody’s else “atmosphere of 
poise.” He laeks utterly the joy of serenity. 

He cao, however, obtain this grcat good, 
He can form the habit of thinkirg about 
brightand ‘‘happifying”’ things. He can 
help others as he would like to be helped, 
Thus letti: g in the I'ght, he will gradually 
cease to be haunted by the horrid spectre 
men call werry, and 

“ Still within this life 
Thorgh lifted o’er its strife,” 

he will in time come to know the joy of 
serenity, the only trae happiness, the 
“peace which passeth all understanding.” 

Sarely, on the threshold ef another work 
year,we may well resolve net to put any ob- 
stacies in the way of ebtaiming this joy. To 
be serene is simply to be intelligently and 
intensely alive ina world which we reocg- 
niz a: God's world. 





Beef Prices. 


As some of the agricultural and other 
papers, with more hatred for monopoly 
tban liking for truth, have asserted that the 
recent advance inthe retall prices of beef is 
entirely due to the large firms which control 
so mach of our meat supply, and that 
American beef can be sold or is sold cheaper 
in Eogland than here, we have taken some 
pains to look up market quotations. in 
London for the week ending Ang. 12, the 
latest report we have at hand, American 
beef sold at 11% to 12} {cents a pound for 
hindquarters and 6) to 7 cents for forequar- 
ters. This is an average of 12 cents for 
hind and 62 cents for foreqiarters, or d 
cents for the carcass, as fore and hindquar- 
ters are nearly equal in weight. In New 
York city the same week the average was 
8% to 9 cents a pound per carcass for choice 
native heavy and 8} to & cents for choice 
light, a difference in favorof New York 
prices of from three-eighthsto five-eighths 
cents a pound. 

Government reports show that range cattle 
are selling during August this year at $5.40 
per hundred pounds, a price whieh they 
have not reached in any August since 1888, 
while in 1889, 1893 and 1896 they seld in 
Auguit at $410. Aug. 17 this year the top 
price fer beef steers in Chicago was $6 45, 
Aug. 18. 98, it was $5.75, Aug. 19, ’97, it 
was $550, Aug. 20, 96, it was $485. Here 
isan advance ef §1 60 par hundred pounds 
of dressed weight in foar years. 

Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculiure reported that losses by winter 
killing on the ranges and other causes had 
last spring reduced the namber of beef 
animals on the ranges to an extent exceed. 
ing 3,000,000 head, and the secretary of the 
Nation 1l Live Stock Association plac d the 
losses through the country a~ 1,850,000, and 
the total ehortage of supply from this, aid 
from other causes, which inclades fattenirg | 
and selling younger animals than before, 
and reducing the cattle on ranges to make 
room for more sheep, was 3,415 000 head on 
Mayi. There were so many less than on 
May 1, 1893. 

We do not write this in the interest of tne 
“Bi Four” or any other beef comoine, but 
in the interest of fair play and fair state- 
ment of facts,and we would remind our 
readers that we foresaw and predicted a) 
shortage in the beef supply nearly a year | 
ago, and have alladed to it more than once 
since. The only remedy for the consumer | 
is to use less meat food, while the farmers in 
the Eastern States should fatien and kill 
such cows as are unprofitable this fal), and 
d-pend upon a home sur ply of meat during | 
the time of scarcity, as their fathers used to. 
do. We remember when nearly every 
farmer fa'ted and killed at least one beef | 
animal every year, and had no ase for the! 
market wagon to supply his meat. Good! 
fresh beef all winter with corned baef and 
pork the year round then was therale. _ 

~~. | 
The March of C_vilization. | 


Of the elght several annexations to our | 
territory since forming of the Government, | 
n‘tone was anticipated by the fathers or 
provided for inthe Constitation; and this) 
acquisitive spirit has been in exact harmony | 
with the spirit of all the ct er great nations | 
of the world. 

Look at the international signs of the 
times. Since the Crimean war, Rassia has 
ailded to her territory from the heart of 
Aa'a a domain nearly as large asthe whole 
of the Uailted States; Garmany has ac- 
quired on the east coast of Africa as many 
square miles as we possess cast of the 
Mississippi River; the dependencies 
of France in Africa are st'll greater; 
Holland, Portugal and Belgiam have their 
share; and Great Britain, firmly planted at 
the South and at the North, will soon connect 
the cape and the Nile by rail, and erelong 
make the heart of Africa as accessible as is 
now the heart of America In the far East 
the same tendencies are ¢qua'ly irresistible. 
The railroad from St. Petersburg to the 
Yellow Sea covers a hundred degrees of 








A Wonderful Medicine. 


REE CHAM’S 
PILLS 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick Headache, 
Giddiness, Fulness and Swelling after meals, 
Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flush- 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
Breath, Costiveness, Blotches on the Skin, Dis- 
turbed Sleep, Frightful Dreams, and all Nervous 
and Trembling Sensations, etc. These ailments 
all arise from a disordered or abused condition 
of the stomach and liver. 

Beecham’s Pills will quickly restore Females 
to complete health. They promptly remove any 
obstruction or irregularity of the system. Fora 


Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, Sick 
Headache, Disordered Liver, etc., 


they act like magic—a few doses will work won- 
ders upon the Vital Organs; Strengthening the 
Muscular System, restoring the long-lost Com- 
plexion, bringing back the keen edge of Appetite 
the Rosebud of 


2 
le physical 
he human frame. For thro 

off fevers they are specially re- 
no / These are “facts” admitted by 
thousands, in all classes of society, and one 
of the best guarantees to the Nervous and 
Debilitated is that Beecham’s Pills have the 
Largest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the 
World. This has been achieved 

Without the publication of testimonials. 


Beecham’s Pills have for many years been 
the popular family medicine wherever the 
English language is spoken, and they now stand 
without a rival. 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 








longitude,—twice the distance trom New 
York to San Franciseo. This irresistible 
epirit is knocking at the gates of China, and 
the everlasting doors, which from the dawn 
of history have successfally defied ali intra- 
sive efforts, are giving way and admitting 
the oivil'z,t!on of the Oseldent. 

It is the advance of civilization upon bar- 
barism. I. isthe Eastern Qestion, which 
hae ever agitated the world since the time 
of X4rzes and Alexander the Great, now at 
length approachiag solation. It is the ever 
irresistible encroachment of the Ooscident 
upon the Orient, of the modern spirit upon 
the spirit of ant'quity. It is the sub: t't.- 
tion of the rallroad t’aln for the ox ca’ t and 
the carayan. It is electricity driving out 
the rushlight. It is the white man ever 
civilizing the red ma. or pushing him out of 
the way. 

Do net all tiese facts poirt in the same 
direction? It is not cer‘a'n that olvilization 
is to take possession of every nook ani 
corner of the globe? It is not inev table 
t' alin the near fotare the doors that have 
always been ehut will be t :rown wide open? 
—Atlaitic Monthly. 





The Atlantic Cable. 

How mach of the present prosperity of 
the United States, or such part of its 
prosperity as comes from having «a 
ready market for our products, both agri- 


cultural and manafactared, is due to the 


genius, energy and antiring preseverance 
ofone man? And yet, though his death 
occurred but recently, his name is almost 
forgotten by the present gener: t!on, though 
they see that every day which should re- 
mind them of him, if they see the daily 
paperr. 

When Cyrus W. Field succeeded in hav- 
ing the cable laid which placed this ovun- 
try ia instantaneous communication with 
Kogland, he opened up an opportunity for 
us to gain the trade of that country as we 
never could have gained it if we had been 
dependent upon the comparatively siow 
process of mall steamers, which then re- 
quired nearly three weeks to send a com- 
maunicat on hereand to obtain an answer. 
In that time all the conditions of the mar- 
ket might change, and to order goods by 
such a method was to take a risk of loss on 
the part of the buyer, as to contract to de- 
liver them at a fatare time would be on the 
part of the seller. 

When we read at night the news of the 
day in London, few of us realize what that 
means to the merchant here, whose fortune 
is invested in a shipment of goods to Great 
Britain, or how important it may be to him 
to have a knowledge when they arrive there 
and perhaps to be able to direct the dispo- 
sition of; them almost as easily as he would 
if they were on a wharf in his own city. 

To dispense with the Atlantic cable today 
would be almost like returning to the old 
days of sailing ships, when months passed 
before the merchant could hear from the 
welfare of the goods which he had sent out 
uponaventare. Tedaya tiaisaction be 
tween Boston and Liverpool is almost as 
quickly made asone between the couniry 
zrocer behind his counter and the sustomer 
in front. Itonly rqiires the delivery of 
the goods to complete it, for often the value 
is paid before the goods reach their destina- 
tion. 

Perhaps if Cyrus W. Field had not done 
this work some other person would, bat to 
him who succeeds belongs the praise, and 
while his name will ever live in history, 
it should be kept fresh in our memories. 
Not only prosperity but peace is better 
assured between the two countries by the 
eables that unite as under the ocean. May 
they long continue to do so. 


Tae very many of our readers who are 
pozz'ed to find a plausible explanation of 
the conspiracy against Dreyfus will be 
interested in the theory set forth in the 
London National R:view, a paper, by tne 
bye, which is credited with having done 
more to help the acoused Jew than any 
other organ of public opinion ouiside or 
inside of France. It is here asserted that 
conrp!cuous members of the French army 
staf, all of whom were miserably 
pa'd, from Gen. de Boisdeffre, with 
$5000 a year, down t> Commancant Henry 
with $1000, were engaged in 1894, as they 
have been for years past, in increasing 
their incomes by selling confidential iafor- 
a at on to tho foreign military attaches in 
Paris, with Esterhazy as their broker. 
When, at last, they were in danger of being 
found out, they fai to look for a scapegoat, 
ard Dreyfus was selected for the sacri- 
fice. This theory seems to us a very 
reasonable one. And since in France 
aman is adjadged guilty until he can és- 
tablish bis innocence, Dreyfas has been 
suffering from the accusation iniquitously 
harled at his head. It was a Frenchman, 
Alexandre Damas, who remarked of French 
jastice, that if he were accused of stealing 
the towers of Notre Dame, he would not 
undertake to defend himself ina French 
court. He would simply bolt instead. 
Dre,sfas’s chief crime seems to be that he 
neglected to ** bols.’’ 


Just as the Twig Is Bent. 


The aphoristic tendency of the poet Pope, 
while :t detracts from the artistic martt of 
his work, makes him an excellent author 
from whcm t») chnose text. Maria Edge 
worth early discovered this, and when she 
same to publish the short stories written 
tor the moral training of her young brothers 
and sisters, chose for the fiy-leaf of 
* Parente’ Assistant ’’ Pope’s famous coup- 
let: 

’Tis education trains the common miad 
Just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined ; 

The etorles of “ Parents’ Assistant” are 
very tiresome, but they do t3ach obedience, 
reverence, honesty and all the other virtues 
which need to be impressed upon the child 
mind. Taechildren of a couple of genera- 
tions back were brought ap on these tales, 
and few there would be at this time to 
assert that present-cay little ones possess 
the inbred cou:tssy ‘Parents’ Assistart” 
ineuleates. Tnere can be no denying it, 
young America is too oftenan extremely 
eelfish and forth-patting little animal. 

The F.eschand the ltalians manage their 
boys and girls much better. Foreign chil- 
dren are taugt t to be gentile and conside: ate, 
to obey implicitiyand immediately. In one 
of the recently published k tiers of Dreyfus, 
there is this interesting and suggestive ad- 
monition addressed to his two little boys: 
“Be good children and pet your mcther 
when she is sad. Be kind to your grand- 
father aid grandmother, and play no tricks 
on yourauit:.” Wery few American chi'- 
dren are ever told to “ pet mother when 
sad.” 

Is it the fault of the children then th:t 
they lack helpfulness and consideration? 
“Ja:t as the twig is bent the tree’s in- 
clined,” and the child who is consiaut'y 
indulged and p: tted comes very natorally to 
expect only the gratification of his selfish 
desires. If he does not in his parents’ old 
age rise up to call them blessed, the parents 
have only themselves to blame. 

Edmondo de Am/icis has written a book 
for boys which may do for this generation 
much tla’ Parents’ Assi*tant” has done 
for two or three gsnerations back. “Ibe 
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Heart of a Boy” suits the needs of our 
time. We can think of no single yvolame 
which co1ld do such effective missionary 
work among the children now growing up 
as this one, which the publishers (Laird & 
Lee, Chicage) have just pat out in attrac- 
tive de luze form. 

Let us elders teach the children for 
whose training we are responsible to give 
as wel! as to receive. Lt is our duty and 
pleasure to make sacrifices for them, but it 
is also our daty to let them kaow weare sac- 
rificing tims, money and comfort for the'r 
happiness aid education. Precept as well 
as example is needed here. Children are 
thoughtless and expxt t» have things done 
forthem. ‘Tae parent who coatinass to 
falfii this exgec asion ena>les itto grow by 
what it feeds upon. 

How often it tappens that children at 
summer hotels are allowed to trample rough 
shod over the nerves and sensibilities of 
other guest: ! Who has not encountered the 
child who bangs on the plano while the 
growoups are trying t> get an a’t3rnoon 
nap, who insi:ts on monopol'zing the atten- 
tion of the waiter and the conversation of 
the table, who is careless or impert'nent 
when the comfoit of hig elders isin ques- 
tion, who, in a word, rales the little world 
of which he is temporarily a part wt all 





the tyranny and the blinded egotism of an 
infant Nero? Verily, some s'renuous twig 
bending is necessary in this land of easy- 
going parents. 


The Live Poultry Trade. 


The Hebrew Niw Year 5660 begins on 
Sapt. 5this year and does not end until 
Sept. 23, 1900, accord'ng to our calendar. 
There is « largely increased demand in 
Boston and New York markets for live 
poultry at their New Year’s festival, and 
deslers are already beginning to prepare 
for it by buyirg up choice lots. This cool 
weather is favorable for holding them, as 
they will not shrink in coops as they would 
in hot weather. Many of the Boston deal- 
ers do not keep them cooped long ,however, 
but fave yards ou:side where they keep 
them and feed them, often getting a gain in 
weight instead of shrinkage. Then they 
bring them in as wanted. 

Fowls are usually in best demand for this 
trade, though chicken sell well when as 
near tofowl in price as they are now. 
There is also considerable sale for live 
ducks, geese and turkeys, though they want 
Only the best of these. There will jalso bea 
good demand of the Hebrew Day of Atone- 
ment, Set 14, when they will buy fowl, 
roosters, turkeys, ducks and geese, 
end for the Feut of Tabernacies 
on Sept. 19 and 2, when it will 
be mostly fowl, ducks and geese. Then 
comes the Faast of Law, Sept. 26 and 27, 
when all kinds of poultry sell well. It will 
take from 75to 100 carloads of live poultry 
to supply the demand in New York next 
week, but wehaveb‘en unable to obtain 
any estimate of the amount Boston will use 
up, as the sources of supply are such that 
they are not easily estimated. 








Care of the Straw Stack. 


The cheapness of timber in this country 
has given American farmers the idea that 
grain must be stored in barns, which are 
usually made on every farm large enough to 
hold the grain that such ‘arm will produce. 
Few farmers know how to build a s‘ack 
properly, and nowhere! ava we seen in this 
country thatches of gra’B stacks such as are 
commonly seen in Ear: ps, and with which 
even the roofs of houses are covered in p'ace 
of shingles. Yet straw laid evenly in suc 
cessive ‘ayers, as is done with shingles, and 
the surface covered wth paint and varnisb, 
will shed rain ss well, while it lasts, asa 
shingle roof. But in oar climate there are 
sudden changes of temperature that make 
the tha‘ched roof decay quickly, and as it, 
involves more Jabor in making than it does | 
to nall down the shingles, which will last 
longer, it is not strange t iat thatching straw 
stacks has not come into general fashion. 

Tareshipg by machinery,and as soon after 
tarvest as possible, is the common Ameri- 
oan p!astice, and under it, if the grain stack 
has been wet, it has prota>ly not been wet 
deep_enough to affect the grain itself. 
There is much more likeliho d that tle 
stacked grain will be golog through its first 
heating while in the straw, making the 
threshing more difficu't and l:aving some 








gia'nin thechaff. It makes slow and an- 
eat sfactory work threshing grain while it 
is damp; often the side of the stack next to 
the threshing machine will be green with 
growing grain that has been wasted in 
threshing, soon after fa'l rains farnish 
moisture to germinate it. Tails part of the 
ttacsk is always more neglectad than any 
other. Itisa dirty, dusty plase under the 
carrier and there ought to be two men there 
to keep the chaff properly spread over the 
stack and mixed wththe straw. If this is 
thoroughly done the stock will pick through 
the straw next winter for this chaff, and 
will eat it as change from hay and corn- 
stalks. Protably there is nearly always 
some light grain with this chaff, which ex- 
plains why stock eat it so readily. 

After every j ‘bcf threshing a good deal 
of chaff and heads of grain will be found 
under the straw carrier. This ehould be 
carried into the barnand kept for wi: t:r 
feed. The outside of the stack should also 
be rsked off to save the loosened straw and 
to smooth down the sides of the stack and 
make it shed rain better. When the stack is 
cut down it should be done so thata broad- 
side from the way the wind usually blows 
will not topple it over. It is best 
to build a stack inside a close fence, 
which may be built over on aill 
sides, making a shelter for stock 
when let out of doors for alrirg in old 
winter weather. Cattle will eat into this 
stack to some extent, though it is better to 
cut out alittle fresh straw every morning 
and throw it outside for them to pick at. 
Mapy farmers prefer to thresh oats by hand 
in winter, as the cat straw newly threshed 
will be caten more readily than thst which 
hae lain in the etack all winter. It mayaleo 
contain some light grain which will make !t 
a still more valuable feed, andj worth more 
fed thas than such light grain would be if 





ground. 


Export Apple Trade. 

The season for exporting American apples 
to Europe is again atband. Otto G. Mayer 
& Oo. advise us“ that they have had re- 
turns from Mersrs. James L'ndsay & Son, 
Gla:g»w and Edipbargh, for their first 
shipment, and the proceeds indicate that 
American apples are welcome in Great 
Britain this season. The apples were 
Maiden’s Blash, and theretarn averaged 
$542 per barrel, net back on New York 
dock. Wealso bavea cable saying that in 
Liverpool summer and fall varieties are 
selling at $425 ta $4.37. The indications 
poir t to a good demand for American apples, 
and we quote from The Gardener’s Chronl- 
cle, the leading horticultaral journal in 
Great Britain. Uader date of Ang. 5 that 
paper says: ** We have to chronicle one of 
the worst fruit crops on record. The fall- 
ure inepples is extraordinary.’’ ‘he crop 
in the United States is not large, although 
there appears to be more this season than 
in the last one.” 

Exporter Charles Forster In a recent ad- 
dress gavethe following interesting his 
torical sammary about apples: “ [t was not 
until the iatter part of the seventies that 
exporting apples to Harope became a buasi- 


ness of large dimensions. In the season of : 


1880 81 about 1.800,000 barrels were sent 
abroad. The averaze daring the next three 
seasons was about 238,000 barrels per season, 
and in 1893-94 there were only 175,000 bar- 
rela shipped. Tae total average of the 
whole 20 years past, however, will have 
been nearly, if not qu t3, 900,000 barrels a 
season, the highest one year’s shipments 
reaching a t »tal of nearly 3 000,000 barrels. 
The Jatier was in 1896-'97, and it could 
easily have been mate 4,000,000 barrels 
bad more European cutlets been arrang d 


for early in the season. Is it possible to! 


mat ket abroad as large a quantity as 3.000,- 
000 barrels at a price equal to that obtained 
at home for a like quantity, and could this 
large surplus be increased and made to psy 
enough back to justify the handling? We 
can only discuss it fairly upon a compara- 
tive basis. It would be unreasonable to 
expect a surplus of such magnitude to find 
better markets than a‘ home. Every barrel 
released from consumption here opens the 
way for a better sa‘e of that which is left. 
If none were sent there would be no bottom 
to our own marxets at such time a: the crop 
is being housed end put away.” 

Old Boston. 

NINTH PAPEB- 

Every Bo t »n-born boy,as well as the visi- 
tors from abroad who visit Nant seket, Hall, 
Hingban, ets, orany one in fa t who has 
wended his way down our beact fai harbor 
in the swift summer steamers, mu:t have 
noticed a pyramidal-shaped mais of ttone 
on wi a‘ is now a ledge of barren rocks, put 
there t> warn the mariner of an obstrac- 
tion t> his course, should he approach 
nearer than within a certain dista x0e to this 
lonely spot, which for a long time was 
supposed to be the execution ground of 
pirstes who infe:tsd the New Eng- 
land coast a couple of cettiries or more 
azo. Going task t» Governor Win- 
throp’s jourral as a starting point, we fiad 
that in 1636 the gereral court grated 
twelve acres of land to John Ga'lup, upon 
Nix’s [sland, t> enjoy to him and his heirs 
forever, if the isjand be so much. Since 
then the devastation of the ocean tas left 
Nix’s Mate, so called, with hardly more 
upon it than suffices to put there a sea 





mark, or a warning to the sailor to keep| pat int) tie hold. 
away from t. It was not till many years| and him they bound. Bot John Gallap, be- 


after Witthrop’s time tht this tarren 
ledge of rocks baane known as Nix’s 
Mate, and then on accourt of a popu ar 
tradition to which allusion will be made 
It was known from earliest days as Nix’s 
Island, but no one knows why. 

The name of John Gallup first app‘ars 
in Winthrop’s journal ander dats of 1634. 
He was n aie that year a freeman, but wasa 
pilot in Boston Harbor in 1632. He was mach 
et xemed for his personal ict epidity,and dis- 
played great bravery in bringing in the ship 
Griffin, of three hundred tons, a large ship 
for those days,a new way by Lovell’s 
Island at! w watsr. He originally s ttled 
in Dorchester, but removed thenoe t> the 
North Ead in Bo. tn, t >» be nearer his busi- 
ness of piloting. He died in 1649, having 
been a usefal and active man, living on 
Ann ¢ttreet, on what was known asthe 
Godfrey er tats, which is now in possession 
of the family of the lado Robert G. Shaw. 

Governor Wittrop in his very entertain- 
ing jourr a‘, under date of May, 1636, gives 
the following quaint statement which. 
seems to acco1rt for the eubsequent at: n 
of the general court in granting to John 
Gallop the use to him and his heirs forever 
of Nix’s island: 

* John Gallup with one man more, and 
two lit le boys (his own sons), coming from 
Connecticut in a bark of twenty tons, were 
forced by a sudden change of wind 
to bear up for Block Island, where they 
espied a small pinnance, which draw- 
ipg pear unt», they found to be Mr. 
Oldtam’s (an old plauter and a member 
of Wetzutown congregation, who had 
been outalong time trading, taving with 
him only two English boys and two Iodians 
cf Narragansett). So they ta'led, but had 
no answer ; and the deck wa 'fullof Indians 
(fou t3en in a'}), whereupon Ga)lup suspected 
they bai killed John O.dham, and the 
rather becaase the Indians let slip and eet 
up sail, being two miles from shore, where- 
by they drove towards Nartraganat. Bot 
Gallap went ahead of them, and having but 
two pieces and two pistols, and nothing but 
duck shot, they bear up near the Indians 
(who stood ready, armed with pikes and 
swords),and let fly among them and so galled 
them that they all got under hatches. Then 
Gallup stood off again, and returning with 
a good gale, they stemmed ber upon the 
quarter and almost overset her, which so 
frightened the [ndians, a1 six of them 
leaped overboard and were drowned. Yet 
they durst not board her, but stood off again 
and fitted their anchor soas stemming her 
the second time they bored her bow through 
with their anchor, and so sticking fast to 
her they made divers shots throug’ her, 
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end so aked her, fore and aft, as they mas} | 
needs hart or kill some of the Indians; but 
seeing none of them come forth, they got 
loose from her and stood off a-ain. 
Then four or five of the Indians 
leaped into the sea and were drowned 
So, there being now bot four left in her 
they boarded her, whereupon an Indi/an 
came up and yielded; him they bound and 
Then a uther yielded, 


ing wella qoalnted wit their ekill to untile 
them, he threw the last one overboard, and 
looking about found J ».hn Olditan under an 
old seine, his heai cleft to the brains and 
his hands and legs cut as if they bad been 
cutting them off, and yet warm. So they 
put him into the sea, but they could not get 
at the other two Indians. So they took the 
goods which were leit and the sails, etc., 
and towed the boat away, but night coming 
on and the wind rising they were forced t> 
tarn her off, and the wind carried her t > the 
Nar: azanse!t shore.’’ 

For this act of bravery John Giallap was 
rewarded by tie Ganeral Court wt the 
grant t> him aid his heirs forever of Nix’s 
Island. 

James Savaze, who ed ted Governor Win- 
rhrop’s journal, in a note says: “ Bettar 
evidence of the devasti tion of the oo a3, if 
better were wanted, will be found in a com- 
parison of the modern :tate of Nix’s Mats, 
80 called, on which ia barely room for a see 
mark, with what it mart have been in Sep- 
tember 1636, when t 1e General Coat granted 
twelve acres of land to John Gallup, upon 
N x’s Island, t»erjoy to him and his heirs 
forever, if the island be so much. 

Bat the singa'ar part of tie ma‘ter is 
tbat there is n‘ thing on record showing 
that Gallap ever parted with his property, 
and there is a tit'e to somebody in it 
8 tough there is protably no value to it. 
Tae pyramid is a modern constract'on, 
although its dat3is unknown. I[n1810 the 
Gane: al Court passed an act to protect the 
monument, and Gallup's little island ap- 
pears to fave paseed again into the posses- 
sion of the State. 

Jobn Gallap must bave been a man of 
considersbla note and of great respect- 
ab!l'ty, for he is mentioned by the good old 
governor many timesin tiis carious jour- 
nal,as being trusted to deliver sums of 
money a2d “ wither goats ’’ to Wii throp’s 
friends. 

In Cocper’s Nava' History of the United 
States much praise is given to this one-sided 
engagement; it isthe firct naval battle of 
our country, ard as such is worth a record 
here, where it may attract the eye of the 
curious in such mait :rs. 

When did Nix’s Island become N'x’s 
Mat ? No one can positively tall. Dr. 
Shartleff says that Gallup, who eertainly 
had a grant of Nix’s Island, likewise owned 
Gallap’s Island, also a malow on Long 
Island; his circumstances, t 1erefore, were 
quite comfortable for those early days. 

This “No Mav’s Land” or"* N!x’s Mate” 
is about five and one-half miles from Long 
wharf, and were it nit for the monument 
upon it, would be one of the great dangers 
ofthe harbor. The tradition is that the 
mat3 of a certain Cartain N x was executed 
upon this little island for killing his cap- 
tain, and thet he at time of his death pro- 
claimed his innocence, and told the hang- 
man tha‘ in proof of it the island would be 
washed avay. Butas the island bore the 
name of N:x cer‘alnly a: far bask as 1636, 
aniainonan wasexecuted in the colony 
for murder or piracy as early as this date, 
there is no good reason for believing that 
the rane of the island originated in 
the manner given in the t-alition. No one 
was ever executed cn Niz’s Mate, but in 
later times tils barren ledge of rocks was 
used for the burial of executed piratas. 
There was a noted pirate, one Capt. 
William Fly, who was tried in 1726, and 
condemned to be hung in chalus, which 
sent snce was carried into effect at Crarles- 
town Ferry, as appears by the Bo:ton News 
L ttor of Jaly 14, 1726. Toat journal, in 
its old-fashioned way, says: Fly bebaved 
himself very unbecomingly to the /ast; 
however, he advised Masters of Vessels not 
to be Severe 22d Barbarous to their Men, 
which might bea reason why 80 many 





tu'nei Pirates. The other two seemed 
Penitent, an4 begzed that others might be 
warned by them. Taeir bodies were carried 
in a sHa'l beat t>@ small island called N'x’s 
Mate, where the aforera'd Fly was hang up 
in Irons asa Spectacie forthe Warning of 
cthers, especially Ssafaring Men; the other 
two were buried tiers.”” Tae burial of 
these two men and the gibbeting of 
Captain Fly may have given origin to the 
tradition. 

Abont sixty years ago, Rafue Dawer, a 
pot of eome celebrity anda Boston boy, 
who wert to Harvard in 1820, but never 
graduated on ascount of a supposed partici- 
pstion in some disturbance, wrote among 
other things a tia edy, ‘‘Athen'a of 
Damascas,”’ long since d+ aland buried ia 
oblivion. Also, he wrote a novel, in two 
volames (nt bad realing by the way), and 
called it ** N.x’s Mate,” the scenes of which 
were laid inthe days of that godless old 
tyrant, Sir Eimund Andros, about 1687, and 
in which a Captsin Nix figured some- 
whst extensively. Tne secretary of 
Andros, one Edmund Ruindolpb, a vil- 


lain of the first wa‘er, also is given a 
prominent part. Nx’s vessel, catled the 
Dolphin, is said to have been ramed 


for the one in which Sir William Phipps 
sailed (aided with fands by the Dake of 
Albamarle), and carried the treasure hs 
found to E igland,for which he was knigt tod. 
A mutiny occurred on beard of the 
Dolphin, as related by Dawes, and Nix was 
taken by his mate and pat itt) a bras with 
five or s'x others, and st adrift to porish. 
The Dolphin then put about for Boston, and 
her teason was used by the colonists 
azainst the hated governor, Sir Edmund An 
dros. Bat Nx and his companions did not 
perish,bat made thair way tot ils old town, 
and the mate wac taken and btanged 
on Nix’s Mat3. Tals is the etory as the 
novelist has given it The conclusion of 
the tale isthis: ‘Time passed away, and 
the is and, according t> trad tion, per- 
cer tibly crumbled int > the sea, till ina few 
years there was nothing to mark the spot 
but a rough, sunken ledge of rock where 4 
monumert now stand.t> warn the mariner 
of the danger of Nix’s Mate.” If those of 
your readers who pass and repass this 
lonely barren wate have athing worse 
apon their consciences than a belief in the 
t-adition we lave somewhat len, thily al⸗ 
laded t », their slambers should be like the 
count snance of te heathen Chinese, “ob!!d- 
like and bland.”—Benjamin F. S-evens, !0 
Boston Badget. 





‘Never Barn a Candice at Beth Ends.” 

If you do your light will soon be gone and you 
will bein the dark Don’t think you can 49 00 
drawing vitality from tae bod for nerver, 
stomacb, brain and muscles, without 40 D€ 
something to replace it. Hood’s Sarsaparilia 
gives nerve, mental and digestive strength by 
enriching and vita! z'ng the dieo a. Thus it helps 
people who are overworked and tired. 


Hleod's Pills are no r-‘rritatiog, mild, ef 
tive. 


Cured Splints, Spavins and Sere Thres'. 
Wapina, Ia, Oct. 2,97. 
The Lawrence Williams Company, Cleveland, O: 
I received one bottle of “ Gombau't’s Caust'c 
Balsam.” With it { cured splints, spavins and 
sore thro.ts, and with good results. I bave used 
it in many countries and have it In constant use, 
and will oon send another order. I recommend 
it very highly. THOMAS GIBBONS 


BEERcHAM’s PILLs fo: Stcmach and Liver ills. 





$100 Reward $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased to 
learn that there is at least one dreaded disease 
that science has been able to cure in all its stages, 
and that is Oatarrb. Hali’s Oatarrh Oure is the 
only positive cure known to the medical frater- 
pity. Oatarrh being a constitational dises 8%, re 
quires a ccnstitutional treatment. Hall's 
Oa arrh Care is taken internally, actlog directly 
upon the blood and mucous surfaces of tb - 
syatem, thereby destroying the foundation of - 
disess>, and giving the patient strength by Do 
ing up the constitatton and assisting nature a 
doing ts work. The proprietors have 80 8 
faith in its curative powers, that they * 
Hundred Dollars for any — F it falls 

d for list of testimonis!s. 
sa oan ¥. J. OHENBY & OO., Toledo, O. 
Bola by Druggists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN BOSTON, MASS., SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1899. 











MARKETS. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET, | 


Week ending Sept. 6, 1899. 
Amount of Stock at Market, 


Shotes 
avd Fat 
Cattle. Sheep. Suckers Hogs Veals 
8885 6056 
4000 7761 





This week, 
Last week, 


98 256,142 1670) cowsand beef cows. 
95 29,625 1730 | Seose 8 cane 2%@38%c. Milch cows rule 


| pitea last week to be earnest about bu . 
| show ing considerable indifference ; Lk, ~ 
| they could do so at their bids. They wanted 
| Kastern at jess than 6c. J. F. Payne sold os 
oxen, av. 1400 Ibs at 3 1 H. Neal sold 2 
oxen, of 1400 Ibs at She. Cc. Aer, sold 2 
heifers, of 760 Ibs each, at He. R. Connors 
sold 11140-% bull at Ste oodnow sold 


gan ee of81140 ths at Sige. Western cattle at 
c, 
— _ Late Arrivals and Sales. 


| _Suppnes of beef cattle liberal this week, and 
| Brighton yards were well invested with milch 
The trade on the latter 








Values on Northern Cattle, eto. @45, 2 at $50 of choice 3 uality. Harris & Fel- 
peeft.—Per hundred pounds op total ot | Love'eold 10 ou ene »3 Yin te = 
aide, tallow ie 78 LE g 36.75 ; — | Cows, his best at $50@S6, and sales down to $28 
gail uality, $6 60 So, quanty, —28 4— M D Stockman, 3 beef oxen, tbs, 
pir, 7.04 4 00@4 single | at 5c, 3 cows at $3'@42. Thompson & Hanson 
7 oogs.: 25; some ot the poorest, bd "| ges 2 4 cows at $45 each, sales at $30 
A. Berry sold 2 sm cov s at $40 each, 
8 — — ——— Segeze Ponte. of 3110 ths, at $4.60. F. omwell, 
96; extra, $40@48; fancy milch co | 7 cows at $35@ 45. 
arrow and dry, 313@35. | Stere Pigs. 
—Thin young cattle for farmers: year- 
2*8 20; tue year-olds, $14@30; three-year. PR Dy Young pigs, $!.60§2.25. Shotes, 
olds, 3 Milch Cows 
.—Per pound, live weight, 2 Sc ;extra, 
—— * — and AK en in lots, | The market for milch cows wes A * plied, 
— dReEsiiambe, nao cines of Cows wore generelly aiapessd ofS 
Fat Hogs.—Per pound, 455 eer bats zu | prices that compared vith TA Ear wes Not any 
sjotes, wholesale ...: retal 50 ter feeling existed "and the trade was cer 
eountry dressed hogs, 5%4 c. tainly moderate. Breck & Wood made a sale of 
Veal Calves.—3% 9426 4c P BD. 10 extra-grade cows from §40@47 50; r choice 
ides.—Brighton, 7% @8c P i; country lots, | Cow. $50. Libby Bros. sold a number of cows 


1@7 0. 
Oalf Skins.—750@$1.60. Dairy skins 60@ | 
60e 


Tallow.—Brighton, 3@3%c # B; country lots, 
lee. 
Lam> Skins. -35@7 0c. 


Arrivals as the Different Vards. 
Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. Veals. Horses. 











@atertown 11'S 4436 12,031 873 318 
Brighton... 2770 319 13,121 797 120 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep Boston Produce Market. 
Maine. Bal on late 2 a Wholesale Prices. 
AtB ton. cars 
PA Berry | a6 p Canada Poultry. 
D W Bragdon & Watertown. 
Estimated late J A Hathaway: 64 Fresh Killed. 
train 250 450 as 8 xRDaaw Rerthern and Sastera— 
— ——————— 
Kew Bomes hire. NEDM &W arose Ducks ** ——— .. 
At Grigthioa ens, common to good....... cece 
cc Shaw 2 At Grighten | Chickens, choice roast BR .cocce ecocces 
AO Foss 6 AC Foss 169 Fowls, extra cholce............. —— 1 
JF Payve 12 Fowls,common to good X 
JH Neal 3 Maseach usetts. Pi b @ doz...... Soe ceccceccce 1 
ASR OSM & Weel At Watertown. Western iced— 
Oe J 8 He 1 —5— 2 and toms............. 
F Farwell 7 88 WA Bardwell 11 10 Turkeys, spring......... eee 
AF Jones &Cod4 12 OH Forbush 23 Chickens, choice, lasge. see 
BF Addin At Brighton Chiekens, broilers eoee 
at Patertews. J 8 Henry Chickens, small ..... eee 
RWFoss@S8o0n 5 6 RConnors 13 Chickens, com. to sees 
Courser & San- Scattering 80 Fowis, to choice...... eccceccce 
bora 32 20 J Goodnow T | Qld COOKS......cccrcccceses ecsesceee T% 
ood 50 100 Western Live Poultry. 
Wr Wallace 74 75 u At Brighton. pose eS —* —E —X 
— 1483 a? S cece ccencesesece * 
Vermont. Bwifth Co. 644 Spring Chiesa @ ®. * 
aww ” os 88 yf 96 Batter. 
Bred gavage = 33 STEMS los Nore.—Assorted sizes quoted below include 
FS Atwood ey 90.5060 iL bs onl 
8B Combs 20 Att « @a& Wel tubs only. 
AISEoetd& Weel Ce. Onamerz.¢ 
Oe NEDM& W Vt. & N. H. 
W A Ricker 15 170 Oo 675 Northern N. Y., 
MG Flanders 10 16 W ASherman 300 N N. Y., large tubs 
Farnham & Epstein & Co 100 Western, asst. spruce tu’ 
Fiinti 85 200 At Watertews. Western, large ash tubs. 
BM Ricker 7 G A Sawyer, 18 442 Creamery, nor 
WWPikins 10 40 J AHathe Creamery, western firsts 
W Thompson 10 4 way 112 Creamery, seconds. ..........+0sseesees 
Dairy, ORCA. 2000 ccccccccccscccccccs 
Expert Trafic. 2) =. 1 
The English market has during the past week | Dairy, N.Y. and Vt. rste..........-. 16817 
been better stocked wi'h cattle, and easier rates NY | ve seconds : 
are effected, equal to %4@4c decline, with sales | Dairy, and Vt. low grades...... 13@ 5 
at London at 114@12%c, and at Liverpool atl », WOSTEFD. ....---- +++ — * 
11@12¢, as sola dressed weight ne tr de dull. we ee creamery, tubs, 
1 he shipments rom oston or e wee were OO 2222 
2610 cattle, €7 horses bet a — , large > Eee ys 
Shipments and destinations—On steamer Vic-| ‘, imitation creamery secon : * 
torian, for Liverpool, 665 cattle by Swift & Co., “ladle firsts and extras......... “7” 
a50 by Morris Beef Company = pa perees b oa BOCONAS.... 2... seeeeeeecees 1 
Snow. On steamer Corinthia, for verpool, 
649 cattie by Morris Beef Company; 37 State and | Extra northern creamery............ eile 
164 Canada cattle by J. A. athaway. On | Extra western creamery.........-...- 23 * 
yo oe - yy a ar by \ } hy - RE cos ccee cece scenes cesses sees is 15 
A. Sherman 00 b stein Co. . 2 horses Dy | LOMIMOD VO BOOS — ⏑ * 
H. W. Hawley, 18 by 7 8. Cooper, 10 by E. Snow. | Trunk butter in 4% or % & prints 
On steamer Irishman, for Liverpool, 645 cattle | Extranorthern creamery............. 19430 
by Morris Beef Company. Extra — GAITY . «1. rece vceecees oa i7 
Horse Basiness. Extra —— ere amor V.. ....:...... 1% 
As yet there is no improvement in the market. 
The rect ipts are light, and the general tone of the | Cheese. 
market is quiet. Later in the montha better | 
trade is expected. The bet er class of horses are | New York, small,extray B .......... 11@11% 
light in supply and no difficulty in the disposal. ,, first — 10@10% 
At Sn w’'s combination sale stable had 4 loads | large extra @ M......... 
for home and foreign trade. Market prices un- | Vermont, lar @ extra, P I.....-.++-+- 
changed. Slow auction sales and a caance for | sma whl Broce cccccccce . i! 
improvement at retail. Sales at $55a@225, in SS MPOES BF Mh... --. eevee eeerverees 210@10% 
cluding heavy draught. At L. H. Brockway’s seconds * De.4424644 9 
sale stable airivals only 3 loads and light trade,| Partskims o I ......+++sseesseeeees 
the slowest of the seas»n. Market well up on| Western twins, extra...........0++++++ ll 
heavy draught at $150@250. Common horses at | Western twins, fair to good........ 10@10% 
$5080. AtA . Davis's Northampton-street Sage cheese, extra, Bec ccccccecccece 9% alO% 
tale stable something doing in speed, amily, | Oblo Flats, extra........++-se0+eeeeees 10@ 
coach and saddle horses and some business | 
horses. Prices at $100@450. At Welch & Hall's | Exes. 
sale stable a weak demand on common horses at 1@2 
$50 a9). Fair sales for good grades at $150@ | | Nearby and Cape tancy # doz........ : = 
= At E. Ham & Oo.’s moderate sales at §75@ | sere —— frosn ................ H+ 16 
ate ovalitw o © | Sea VSR RA BAR — ⸗222 
— — | Vt. and N.H. choice trea 2.000.000. 17@i8 
Union Yards, Watertown. Western fair tg ccccccesce 15 
Western selec i denensianahil "1549816% 


Tuesday, Sept 6, 1899. 
The arrivals of cattle somewhat less than last | 
week. Butchers were pot n @ great strait to 
buy,and the. figured %4@%¢c off in price, in 
some small lots not ever ec decline, but the 
market was generally weaker on all grades 


Western cattle are quoted at 6@6c, 1. w., being 
of good quality. J A Hathaway sold for city 
trade 10 steers, of 1550 ths, at 6c; +6. of 1626 | 
Ths, at5%,c; 15, of 15610 ths at 6%ec; 10, of 
1500 ths at 6°4c; 10, of 4756 ths, at5%e; 16, of | 
450 ths, at Be | 
Sheep Houses. 

A ight run this week and from the West very 
ght Canada lambs are now being more freely | 
Shipped here, still the numbers will soon be in 
reased. They are costing sbout the same as 


st week. Butchers, in bu,ing at the yards, re- 
Foss & 
Son sold some slim lamps of 50 ths at 4%c. W. 
F Wallace sol: a lot of 90-tb country sheep at 
°*4c, and 63-tb lambs at 44¢c 

Veal Calves. 

Market rules firm, and sales at 5@6%4c were | 
made. The demand was good and quick sales. 
W. F. Wallace sold better than 100 head at not 
bigher than 54gc. R. W. Foss & Son sold nice 


caly ves até Vee. 
Milckh Oocws. 


\ good variety of milkers were landed here, 
and speculators were present making a price 
The better class at $40@55. Common cows §20 


iA 
gard the quality very careful'y. RK. W. 


Fat Hogs. 
Market off Yec on Western 
5\ec,L w. Country hogs, 6%c, d 
Live Poultry. 
7% tons st 914@10¢. 
re eof Veal Caves 


Maine—P. A. , 20; estimates on late 
Wain, 600 by the ro ar drovers. 
New Hampshire — C. C Shaw, 6; A.C. Foss, 
83 N. Neal, 3; F. Farwell, 24: a. F. Jones & 
—* ou. R. V —* & Son, 17; Courser & San 
orn 3; Breck & Wo d 70; W. F. Wa'lace, 170. 
Vermont -Fred Savage 60; F.S Atwood. ¥3; 
. Comb+, 11; balance on Rutland train, 6+; 
* E.D.M. & Wool Co. W.A. Ricker. 168; 
G. Flanders, 80; Farnham & Flint, 100; B. M. 
ker, 19; W. W. Pir kins 8; W. Thompson, 6. 
— S Henry, 124; W. A. Bard- 
On R. Connors, 16; scat: ering, 160; J. 
OOdnow, 6 
Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 


19 tock at market: 2770 cattle, 6C9 sheep, 13,- 
1 hogs, 797 calves, 120 horses. From West, 
272 horses, 13,0UC hogs, 120 horses; ¥aine, 283 


7 ⸗ 4°3@ 


cat le, 450 sheep, 36 hogs, 620 calves; New 
Hampshire, 83 cattle, 1 hog 22 calves; Massa 
qusetts . 182 cattie, 85 hogs, 266 calves; Can 
Ada, 169 sheep 

Or 


— secount of Labor Day the Eastern live stock 
—* * d not arriv⸗at the yaids until several 
may A bind the usual time on Tuesday, there 
ys he trade was set back The late train had | 
ben 5S carloads of mixed stock. Those who 
dean ‘led beef cattle found a weak marbet, with a 

ine — ‘4 @Y%c. sutchers were too well sup 


rw College Education — 


isthe best life «quiip- 
ment that can be pro- 
vided for a young man 
or @ young woman 
Everybody can’t efford 
it, butéevery man who 
keeps a dcz-n or more 
cows rav ea ly do «o 





rator { we Little) 
Giant or Safety) 
Hand pa:stern wii, 
ip w short time, make | 
¢xtra butt r enough to) 
pay fora cl eg: edu-| 
cition tor each men- 

Send for Catalogue 





ber of y 
No. 20. your family. 


The Sharples Oo., P M. SHARPLES, 
Canal & Washington Sts. West Chester, Pa. 
CHICAGO, 0.8, a. 


A Sharples Sepsa-| 


d jast week,without any improve- 


i ment —— 4. values. —* Bros. sold cows from $25 





within the range of $80@50. J. 8. Henry sold 2 
choice cows at $560 each, 7 extra cows $40@ 
| $45, 7 cows frem §28@35. 

Veal Calves. 


Buyers were wai Be! inte train. expecting 


to pay from 65 66 as > = malty 
ves, of 115 tbs. 6c. 


Berry sold 20 
now sold 115-%b calves at 6c. “rhe different lot lots 
on Eastern train went from 64%4@6%¢c, but 


heard of no large lot at over 6c. 

















Potatoes 


| Native, # bbl— 
Rose and Hebrons, extra 60@ 
Rose ana Hebrons, Aroostook .per a ose 





York State, white, per bu . .....--- 60 
Sweet Potatoes. 
Norfolk ® bbl., ae eeneee 175 
Norfoik, fair te A ? — 1 26@1 50 
Eastern Shore, Oxtra......0-.cseeeeeee 1 56 
| Jersey, extra, db dbi ................ 2 00@ 
Green Vegetables. 
Green corn. choice, F bushel.......... 40@50 
| Beets native @ bdushel........-..... 40g60 
Cabbage, new, # 100......... © © eeccee -8 00@5 00 
| CAFTOLS BH DU. .cceccse cee ccceceesceeecees 60 
Lettuce, bor·· oe 90 
Onions, native. # bush 
| Parsley, BW DU.... cee eee 
Radishes, = © GOB, ccceces 
| [ee s— 
tive wax, # bu'h .- : 
| Native green, ¥ DEER cccceccccccccce 7681 00 
| tw eccecccece coo FOQRt OO 
| Squas , marrow, ? boi. —— —— — 6 
b> * Hubbard, peccocecooesese 
|8 inack, native, ? An occ ccces 40 
urnips, flat, * BOR. cccccccceccccccccce 40 
Turnips, St, ‘Andrews, @ bbi.......... 1 
Tomatoes, native, i cssanssnnes 2 0 
Domestic Green Fruit. 
Apples— 
Gravenstein.. . 







i 
Mixed varieties, s Bis cocee 
Jerse ~ | | 8 ua, ? 5 
Fall pein. © 
Pound Sweet, Pp Dei: 


Nats. 


H. P. No.1 9 B.....--- 4%@5 
seecees SYH@e 





Peanuts, Va., 
Peanuts, Va. No.2 9 B...- 


Tallow. 


SL Sy Dh... 
AA 


Honey. 








York State— 
Clover, comb, fancy # th..........++ 
Clover, comb, fairto good P D.... 


Hides and Pelts. 






pease and cows all weights ...........- we 
Hides, south, —5 — salted........ sa 8%4 
wececceussoceresce 156@15% 
- Y salted cccccccccce coce 14@14% 
* butt wall evcccccocecc cccosces 10%@10% 
| Calfskins, z 18 meen... 65@1 40 
overweights, each........... 1 
| “ south, filnt dried @ i....... 11@12 
} “ « "salted @ bb..... 10 
Deacon and dairy skins ... 30@40 
Shearlings each......... 15425 
Lambskins each, country 25@60 
Country Pelts, Gach.........--se00 wees 5 0 
Peas. 
Choice Canadian ?. bu oe ccces coecescoes 1 06: 
Common covecceoce. Qe Oe 
Green peas, Western J—— 110@1 15 
Green peas, Seoteh ..........· .· · · · ····· 1 10@1 16 
Dried Apples. 





|% Evaporated, fancy to extra fancy...... 10@10% 
Evaporated, choice. ........-..seeseeeee 9% 


Evaporated, primo Ble 
| undried, as to > quality EE —E 4@6 
Grass Seeds. 
| Timothy, ¥,' BE. cccvsvnsccsecsoseses 1 re 65 


| Clover, # 
| Red Top, 425 50 tb sack. 
fancy recleaned, P ........ 





Bodtame, chetes hand eooee 2 

— — —— 
1 
1 10@1 30 
1 176 
4% 








.15 00@16 00 

7216 50 

114 00@14 50 

11 00@12 00 

4 9 00 

9 00@10 00 

8 7 00 

8 00@10 00 

7 900 

. 8 700 

Straw — secthend aiun 9 00@10 G0 

Straw, oat per ton....... subseecbnonet 8 700 

* 

—2* = Grain. 
Filour.—The mark teady. 
— 5 ons co 
ter patents, $3 75 . 
— fear ad sa , $8 256@4 00. 
is quiet at 2c 
1 80 9 ulated, §2 1 
reat eit iss 


with 
esun market quent at $2 reason. 00 e 'p bul. r* 


Oat Meal. ~ ee ule 26 * bbi 
for ground and rolled, and $4 1b@4 66 for cut 


Rye Filour.—The market is quoted at 1 

8 509 ddl. . — 

Corn.—Demand is es with market steady. 
No3? p BF spot, 4 


yellow, new, acme. 


Oats. et but steady. 


. Spot. — 

No. Nore ota? white, 3 6 

phe clipped, cee cnaeai 
spot, c 

Clipped, to ship. Po 


Millfeed.—The hn is steady for all kinds. 
Bran, spring 2* | om 25@18 00. 


a teh or 
18 00. 





Mixed teod bog, 
= to ship, $23. 
P MaitTe marketissteady with trade ruling 
, rowed, 
State, 2 rowed, erga. 
Western grades, 552@63c. 
ny — a with prices nominal at 
60@765¢ for No. 2 6-ro ned "State, and 4n@60e for 
No. % 2-rowed 8 
Bye.—Quiet at 70¢. 
The Wool Market. 
Unwashed fleece, fine, M seves 
yen pe -blood * . mad 
= ⸗ blood 
MPlood “ .....- * 
Fine — On... ——— — 
I —— — 











BROADCASTING F HOSPHATS.—G. B., Claren- 
Gon, N. ¥.: If 301 cannot procure the prospha e 
to drill with your seed wheat aati! near the close 
of September or the early part of O: eer, we 
would advise to wait until thea, and put in both 
grain and fertilizer together, rather tban to drill 
the wheat now and broadcast the fertilizsr after- 
wards. There is something in the contact of 
seed grain with the mineral fertil'z'r that 
makes the latter at once availible. Ia tie act 
of germinating the grain expands 404 this liber- 
ates cart o 11c acid gas which is neeied to keep 
the phosphate in solable coadition. When the 
phos phate is to yn broadcast none of it comes in 
co ttact with the see’. The phosphate, lacking 
the carbonic acid gas which the germinating ssed 
tarnishes, unites with the soil its if or 
rather the lime in itand then it at once 
becomes insoluble. Lime or gypsum should 
never be mixed with superphosphate. A mixt- 
ure of muriate of potash with flaely pulveriz:d 
hen manure is mucn better to use with p: o 'phate 
if you wish to drill it ta with the seed grain. 
Jo the damp soll tunis mixture will not be strong 
enough to destroy the gsrm. So soon as the 
roots put forta the grain will make very rapid 
growth. 


Manveina Orncearnps-—G. 64. W., Ayer, 
Mass.: We doubt whether stabil» manure is 
wbat your orchards need. Aimost any farming 
land bas nitrogenous fertility enough to wake 
ali the growth of leaf and wood thata frait tree 
should produce ia a year. Whatis most apt to 
06 deficient is potash la availiable form. If the 
soll is very deficient in vegetabie matter and bas 
a good deal of clay in it, there is probably enough 
potash also if itcan be madeavallabie. We ac- 
vise you to apply a light dressing of stable manure 
che eoming fall, spreading it evenly over 
all the surface instead of under the trees as you 
suggest. Then sow mariate of ammonia over 
the whole surface, and let tie two fertil gers 
combine and soak into the ground together. 
Next year you will probably gov some fruit 
bads that will Diossom and fruit in 1901. Itis 
too late to form any frait Duds this year. May 
be, however, your apple trees are aiready pre- 
pared to blossom next spriog. If so, the ferti!- 
ig re we bave recommended are jast what are 
needed to perfect a crop of fral’. 





DUST BATHS FOR HENS. 
Do not forget while the weather is fine to 
gather some fiacly p»wdered road dust to make 
dust baths for the hens Guringthe wiater. It 
ao be supplemented then with coal ashes, Dut 
the dirt cust bath will be preferred, as it does not 
muss the hens’ feathers so mucl. 


PEACH ON PLUM STUCK. 
There is no particular advantage in badding 
the peach on plom stock. The peach can be 
grown on heavy soll as well as can the plum, and 
is nearly as hardy during winter. Toe bardiness 
of the piam stock will not save the peach limbs 
and Duds that have been badded on it, so that if 
& severe winter came the frals crop would probs - 
bly be lost either way. 


COTTONSEED MBAL FOR OOWS. 


In warm weather when it is dificult to keep 
botter from melting its hardness may be im- 
proved by giving the cows qwitn their bran mash 
&@ small amount of cottonseed meal. Eaough of 
suceulent and laxative food should be given with 
the cot‘onseed meal to keep digestion in good 
order. Tale can be done without impairing the 
+ fect of the cottonseed mea! io making the butter 
of firmer texture. 
BURNING WEEDS. 

It is a mistake to let weeds go to s:ed in the 
garden or aroand ths farm, aader the impression 
that they can be destroyed if gathered in the fali 
and burned. In the first place, the jobis apt to 
be forgotten until most of the weed seeds have 
been scattered. Even if a weed is burned, its 
seeds may 0ot be destroyed unless a bot fire o 
brash is Orst made and the weed seeds are 
thrown onamass of barning coals. If weeds 
are piled in heaps they ourn siowly, and as the 
seed falls to tne ground it is protected from 
borning by the strata of carbonic-acid gas that is 
found at the bo ‘on of all slow-buratag Ores 

KILLING OFF YOUNG ROOSTERS, 
The great plague of the bdegtaner io prultry, 
whose objsctisto produce the greatsst aum dor 
o egas, is the large proportion of noa layers that 
are found in every flock that were spring hatcbea- 
It is, we think, the raie that later hateh-s havea 
@ill larger proportion of cockerels. But be they 
few or many, al except the one or two that are 
to be kept for breeders should be killed aad 
mark -ted when of broilar siz*. Their sex can 
then be determiaed easily by any one used to 
poultry, snd in the la’e summer tie broller will 
sell for eating for as mach money as it would bring 
when fully grown, besides saving the feed and 
care required to keep unill that time. 


UNNEBOBSSARY FENCES. 


In every wooded country the first impulse cf 
the farmer when he clears the land of timber is 
to make much use of it for rails and posts to 
tence the farm ti! oroughly. No coadt for those 
early times pleaty of fences to divide the farm 
in*o small ficlds was ao venience. It enabled 
ths fa-mer to pasture bis stosk without allowing 
od and young ‘0 nerd ‘ozrethber. There was 


Com»ination Yearliog Ball. Solid 

Hood =" cok r *t*h biack polats Drop 
Aug. 27 1898. Sire, Mint, a dou- 
pie graudson of Oombination, 
Dim, Romepva of Hood Farm, 15 
an ior. 11.2 with Grst calf, 40 ive. 
arm. * — —— by Lord Land- 
aeer; an. Romens - 

1 on, pioma, rire 

Ov: OF oows nang tne 








more labor in ploving and cultivating these 
emll fisids, but so much of the work of 
weed killirg was done by band labor that th's 
did ro* much matter. That era rather than the 
present was when “Tbe mano with the hoe,” as 
Gesoribed in Mr. Markham’s {0 m, would best 
apply ‘o American farm workerr. The great 
improvement in cultivaticg and harvesting ma 
obinery bas er ormously lessened the labor of t' o 
farmer. Ove of its best effedts fs Colng away 
with all need ‘o: most of the fences that were 
formerly deemed essentis! t>¢ 0 4 farmiar. 


Vegetabies ia B ston Market. 


There are enough farmers’ wagons to fill 
the stands around the market and to over- 
flow on to State street both afternoon and 
morning, bat there are not as many as usua’ 
at this season of the year. Yet the farmers 
complain more of » dull, slow market than 
they do of low priees, although prices 
crowd down pretty fast on manyithings. 
Beets hold up well at 40 to 60 cents a box avd 
carrots G0 to 75 cents, but fist turnips are 
35 to 40 cents. Yellow tarnips $1.50 a bar- 
rel. Onions are 60t)75 cents a box, leek 
50 cents a dozen and chives $1 a dozen 
bunches. Radishes 50 to 15 cents a bushel 
box. Cucumbers vary greatly in quality; 
some boxes nice siz; and straight sell for 
$1, while more go at 50to75 cents. Peppers 
50 to 75 cents a bushel, celery $1 to ($1.25 a 
dozen, and some of it very nice looking. 
Summer rquash 75 cents a long box and 
marrow 75 cents a barrel. 

Cabbages 75 to 90 cents a barrel, and red 
cabbage 50 cents a bushel box. Good cauli- 
flowers 10 to 15 cents each, but some boxes 
wih 8to1l0 small heads sell at 50 centsa 
box. Lettuce varies all the way from 40 
to 85 centsa box. Spinach 40 cents, and 
parsley 25 cents. Egg plants 75 to 90 cents a 
box, some very ba1dsome, a dozen in the box, 
and more than fullat that price. String beans 
ate 75 cents to $1 a box and shell beans the 
same. The Improved Lima brings $1.75 to 
$2 a box, and small Lima $1. Green corn in 
only moderate supply at 40 to 50 cents a box, 
with culls at 25 t> 35 cents. Tomatoes have 
taken a decided decline. Forty to 50 cents 
was all the best would bring, and we saw a 
box of very good ones, ripe enough for 
immediate use, and too ripe to pct in the 
market, offered for 20 cents. Mushrooms in 
small dewand at 75 eents to $1 a pound. 

Pxtatoes are in rather light supply, as 
Aroo:took cars have not arrived on time. 
G.od native or Bristol Ferry Rose and 
Hebrons are held at $1.75 to $2 a barrel,and 
Aroostook Hebrons at 60 eents a bushel for 
extra, and 50 to 55 cents for fair to good. 
Farmers asking 50 to 55 cents from the 
wagons, with some market for culls at 25 to 
35 cents. Norfolk Sweets are $1.75 a barrel 
for extra and $1.25 to $1.50 for fair to good. 
Eastern Shore averare 25 cents a barre! 
lower. Jersey extra in double-head barrels 
$2 to $2 25. 


Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


The apple market is overstocked, with re- 
celpts «cf nearly 8000 barrels last week, be 
side wia’ farmers bring in, which is no 
small item for the local demand. We find 
Jersey Gravensteins and York State 
Dachess at $1.75 to $2.25 a barrel, Jersey 20- 
ounces and Maiden Biush at $150 to $1.75 
Jersey Codlins and Orange Pippins at $1 25 
to $150. York State mixed lots $1 to $1.50 
and Williams at $2 to $3. Golden Sweet 
are $1 50 to $1 75 and Pound Sweet at $2 to 
$250. Pears in moderate demand. Seckels 
at $2to $250 a barrel. Bartletts at $2 to 
$3. Native Bartietts $1 t» $125 a box 
Peaches are scarce; last arrivals Jersey 
sold at $1.25 to $135 a basket for extra 
ard 40 oante to $1 for fair to good. 
Ploms are plenty with light demand. Reine 
Clande and large table plams in eight-pound 
baskets 25 cents. Damsons 30 to 35 cents, 
common blue and green(15 to 20 cents. (Grapes 
in good demand for nice lots Dalaware, 
but biack varieties dull unless extra nice 
In carriers, Delaware 90 cents to $1, N ag- 
ara 50 to 75 cents, Concord 60 cents, Moore’s 
Early and Worden 50 to 60 cents. In pony 
ba:kets, Delaware 15 to 18 cents, Moore’s 
Early 8 to 9 cents, Champion and Hartford 
6 to 8 cents. Cape Cod cranberries are com- 
ing freely, but selling slowly, choice being 
$1 50 to $2 a box, and common $1 to $1.25. 
B:ueberries have et3ady sale at 5 to 8 cents 
a box 

Watermelons are from $10 to $12 for 
small and mediam, $15 io $18 for larg: and 
extra large per hundred. Muskmelons per 
crate, 75 eents to $100 for Jersey Jenny 
L'nds and Baltimore Rocky Fords, Jersey 
Rocky Fords $1 to $1 25 and Baltimore Gem 
60 t> 75 cents. By the barrel, Providence 
Black Japan $1 25 to $1 50, whit3 Japan, 75 
oents to $1.25, large 75 cents to $1, common 
varieties 50 to 75 cents. Tae orange 
trade is dall, and California go from $5 
to $6 a box for good to choice and $6 25 to 
$7 for fancy and extra fancy. Sorrento and 
Rodi, good to choice, $4 50 to $550. These 
are for good ones and desirable counts. 
Some lots poor or damaged :t ck sell for 
what they will bring. Lsmons from cold 
storage, repacked and all sound, $4 t > $4.25 
a box. Some Sorrento and Maori, jast 
arrived, era good to cholee, $450 to $5.50, 
with some fancy at $6 or higher. 


Butter Market. 


The condition of the butter market is 
about the same as one week ago, with light 
receipts, and only moderate domand for 
home consumption, as exporters do not 
seem inclined to do mach business at pres- 
ent prices. Smalllots of fancy creamery 
have sold at 22 cents, but for most of Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and northern New 
York 224 cents is fall price, excepting for 
small boxes and prints, which are held at 
22 cents, with occasional lots of fancy at 
224 cents. Western extras are 214 cents in 
spruce tubs and 21 in large ash tubs. Good 
firats are 20 to 20} cents for Eastern and 20 
cents for Western. Imitations and ladies 
are in fair demand, and we note an advance 
of a cent a pound on best imitation, anda 
half cent on lower grades. New York and 
Westarn markets are in about the same 
condition as this, quiet bat firm, particularly 
on test grades, with some marks held a 
little above q aotation. 

The receipts of butter at this market last [ 
week were 20,458 tubs and 32,363 boxes, a 
total weight of 1,048,643 pounds, compared 
with 1.052 776 pounds in the previous week, 
and 981,123 pounds in the corresponding 
week last year. 

T eexportsfrom this port last week were 
52.210 pounds, compared with 88,663 pounds 
in the previous week and 80,000 pounds in 
the corresponding week last year. 

Tae amount of butter in the Qainoy Mar- 
ket Cold Storage, according to the statement 
made up on Monday, \s 152,822 packages,com- 
pared with 173,173 packages at same time in 
1898, The statement of the Ea:tarn Cold 
oraze Company shows stocks Auz. 28 of 
11,777 packages, compared with 13,0C0 pack- 
ages at the same time last year. The total 
amount in both p/asxes ir, therefore, 164,599 
packages, compared with 186,173 packages 
in 1898, a differencs of 21,574 packages. 
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Oficial Member—Brother Bicksworthy, we 
may !cox for the usual liberal coatribution from 
youfor the preacher’s salary this year, I pre- 
sume? 

Brother Hickeworthy—I don’t ses how I can 
afford to give anything this year. I’ve got to 
pay taxes op $275,000 worth of personal prop- 





| NEW 20TH CENTURY 
CREAM SEPARATORS 





capacities, and render the 


thing better or cheaper. 


WEW ENGLAND AGENTS: 
MOSELEY & STODDARD MFG, Co, 
RUTLAND, VT. 





1900 or improved 2TH CENTURY “Baby” or 
**Dairy” sizes of De Laval Cream Separators. 
improvements denote «nother great advance in cream 
separator construction and efficiency, materially increase 


1000. oF im FIRST marks the introduction of the 
Ss 


simply unapproachable by anything else in the sha 
cream separator, either in efficiency, mechanica 


struction or practical cheapness. 
been the conceded superiority of the De Laval machines 
heretofore their standard is now raised still higher and 
they are more than ever placed in a class by themselves as 
regards all possible competition. No effort nor expense has 
been spared to make the new 20TH CENTURY De Laval 
machines literally perfect separators—machines for every- 
body, that nobody can criticise and nobody ask for any- 


Send for “New Century” catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


hese 


new ‘‘Alpha” disc machines 
ofa 
con- 
Overwhelming as has 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
T4 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 








JOSEPH BRECK & SONS, 





ALSO FOR SALE BY 


Rasy Terms if Desired. 


Corporation. Boston, Mass. 





Feeding Fodder Corn. 


After having secured the greatest possible 
yield of fodder corn per acre, dairymen 
should see that it is economically fed out to 
their cows, 

Now is just the season when such feeding 
is goipg on in the dairy sections of the 
Northern States, on account of the annual 
dearth of August pasturage. 

Iuprovident dairymen with no fields of 
fodder corn must either tarn their milch 
caitle into the aftermath of the mea iows, or 
let them go on short feed till the fall rains 
have refreshed the grazing lots. 

This latter procedure means a shrinkage | *°** 
in present milk yield, that is never fully 
recovered from by improved feed later on. 

The former if resorted to, of course results 
in the permanent injary of meadows during 
succeeding yeats. In this connection let 
me say that I bave seen the yield of hay cu 
down from 2} to one ton p2r acre in one 
y at by the fall pastarago of the meadow. 
Bat I wish to talk more particalarly to 
those who have, or should have if they are 
wise, plenty of fodder corn for fall feeding. 

If you think you have done yur daty by 
your own interests and that of your cows 
when you have daily out a load of fodder 
and drawn it out into the pasture to be 
scattered about, I beg to differ with jou 
by claiming that you are mistaken. 

By such a plan, the cattle will often de. 
stroy balf of it, and probably the best half, 
throagh stamping it into the ground In their 
efforts to eat it at a disadvantage. 

1 consider that an averaze of 50 per cent. 
in value is saved by cutting the corn stalke 
up, as if you were preparing them for the 
silo, and then feeding from a clean recepta- 
cle in a cool stable, with the cows stan- 
chioned. 

In this manner the cow will eat practi- 
cally every bit of the canes and fol’aze, and 
ma: ticate the food calmly and thoroughly, 
instead of in a rqgiabble with her sisters, as 
when fed in the open field. 

One has but to watch a herd of cows eat- 
ing green corn stalks on the ground to be 
convinced of this. Tuaere is a constant 
goring and fighting for the best morsels 
taking place, and the canes are trampled 
irt> the ground with impunity. When the 
battle is over, the soil is strewn with fodd-r 
eut up and soiled by the dirty hoofs of the 
part'cipants. 

Is this economical to dairymen or bene- 
fic'al to cows, after all the cost and ijabor of 
raising a forage crop to help out on the 
milk flow during a critical period of the 
producing season ? 

Ualess the canes are very woody, which 
they are not art to be unless past maturity, 
they will be ca‘ten with avidity by milch 
ttock, provided they can be gotten at ina 
convenient a1d clean condition. 

I have heard so many dairymen complain 
that they could never realize any apprecia- 
ble profitfrom the ralsing and feeding of 
forage corn, bit raised and fed it simply be- 
cause it bad become customary to do so. 
Almost invariably such complainers fed 
out the green fodder as I have deseoribed, 
and invited their cows to destroy half of it 
in the feeding. 

Dairymen who possess an ensilage cutter 
oan very handily ran the fodder through 
that, or if not, it is mach better to feed tle 
canes in clean stanchions in the stable, than 
scat:ered in the open field. 

Now thatthe rush of hop picking Is at 
hand in certain loca'ities, which industry le 
linked so closely with dairying in central 
New York, owners of cows should look 
sharply that there be no negleet in the 
stable for the gathering of this important 
crop. 

Hired men are not apt to see the il) 
effects of irregular and hasty milking, like 
the dairyman himself, and he should by 
precept and example discourage the har- 
vesting of the hop cropat the expense of 
milk yield. Groner E. NEWELL 
Her Disadvantage: 

Maac—Tbat’s all bosb! If you had wanted to 
keep Mr. Walsingham from kKissiag you you 
cou!d have cone it. I'd like to see him kiss 
me! 

Gertrade—I suppose you would, bathe never 
will. He told me your face had in it the 
dignity cf antiqaity. As for keeping him 
from kissing me, I suppose I might have 
been able to do so if it hadn’s been necessary for 
me to take both hands to get my veil up.— Chicago 
Herald. 





Had Left for Parte Unknown: 

Ina murder trial in Dallas, Tex., the other 
day, the counsel for the d fsnce was examining 
a venireman regarding his qalifications to 
serve. The candidate admitsed that be hac 
opee been a member of a jury which tried a 
negro for murder. [tis not permissible in such 
cases to ask the result of the trial,so the coun- 
sel said: 

“ Where is that negro now?” 

* I don’t know,” was the reply. “The sheriff 
banged him at the appointed time.”—L«iw 
Notes. 





EASE AND DISEA®*E 
A Shert Lessen on the Meaning eof a 
Familier W erd. 

Disease is the oprosite of erss. Webster de- 
fines disease as “lack of ease, nneasiness 
trouble, vexation, dirquiet ” It is a condition 
due to some derangement of the physical organ. 
ism. A vast mejority of the “ dis-sase” from 
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which people suffer is due to impure biood. Dir- 
ease of this kind Is cured by Hood’s Sarsapa- 


"lla. whieh purifies, enriches and vital'zes th: 
bised, Hood’s Sarsaparilia cures ecrotuis, sa! 

rhe om, pimples and all eruptions. It tones t 6 
stomach and creates a gc 01 appetite,and it giver 
vig O- and vitality to the{whole body. It reverse 
the covdition of things, giving bealth, comfc:t 
and “ ease” in place of * disease.” 


An old Scottish woman was walking to chureb 
with ber family. The Auld Kirk minister rode 
past at a tremendous rat>, and the old body sai 
to her children: * Siccan a way to be ridin’, »n 
this the Gawbath day. Aweel, aweel, a gude 
manis mareifa’ to his beast!” Sbortly after- 
wards ber own minister rode past just as furi- 
po te y= her tone, “ Ab, there be 

” ghe eried: “ there the goes; the Laird 
bless bim! Pair map, ibis beart’s ‘in bie work. 
an’ he’s eager to be at it! ’—Newcastle 


Obrontele. 
Home 36 minotes from Boston. 


FAR full particulars. 


P. F. LELAND, 113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass 
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of all Docs 
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Diseased Poultry 


start with fisas and lice worrying them. 


P. D.O. 


POWDER 


Kills Fleas and Lice Instently 


without harm to the dog cr fow!. 1 Ib. 
box Se, or 5 lbs. bag. $1 00 Kept by 
Gruggis's, seed stores, and all sporting 
goods houses, or sent by us 07 receipt of 
price. WORCESTER “OMPOUNDOCO., 
Wor-ester, Mass. 








WANTED in exchange for Villege 
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MOSELEY’S 


Fruit Evaporator 


A Suite taste for only on ‘or use On an ordi 
4 oally oper 
— pears, peac'! 
emall fruits — corn, ki d bh 
Send for circular. Agents wanted. "A grea yt 
MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO. 
(Mention this paper.) Clinton, lowe 
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Won't Tire Yourself 


buting efier your stock. Use Page 123 wire ¢8 inch 
hig b, 8tocz ond Farm Fence, and take a rest. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRS FENCE OO., Adr an, Mich. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the devisees, legatees, and all other persons 
tereated in the estate of WILLIAM BON. 
NER, a. of Somerville, in said County, de- 
ceased testate. 
WHekeas, &@ petition has been presented to 
said Court togranta lettere adminis ra- 
tion w th the will annexed, on the estate of said 
‘ —— not aiready administered, to William 
H. Bonner of Somerville, in the County of Mid- 
dlesex, without requiring surety on his bond or 
to some other suitab e person. 

You are hereby sited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at —B— in said Coun — 
ss on the twenty-sixth day of Septem 

, 1899, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 

- a. ‘Cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to gire 
public uotice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

one day at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, “yg id, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all devisees and legatees named in 
said will, seven days at least before saic Court 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, tais thirt F -first day o 
August, in the 7 one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-p 


Ww. * "ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 86. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at law, next of kin, creditors and 
*rœ other persons interested in the estate oi 
ae a ALOOCK, late of Somerville, in 


HEREAS, a petition has b-en presented to 
said Court grant a letter o: adminis- 
traticn on the estate of said deceased to G 
Roland McMaster of Somerville, in the County 
== Middlesex, without giving a surety on his 


You are hereby cited to appear at a —2 
Court to be held at Oambridge, in said ‘Deen 

Middiesex,on the third day October,A. D. 1 8 
at nine o’clock inthe forenoon, to to show cause, 
if ang you have, why the same should not be 


grape 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this cita- 
lon onee in each week, for successive 
weeks, in the MAssaCHUSETTS PLOUGBMAN, a 
newspaper published in Boston, the last bll- 
cation to be one day, at least, belore said Court. 

Witness, ——_ 8S J. McINTIRE, 
Virst Judge said Court, this 
September, in Ces year one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety nine 












































Potash. 


ARMERS should know its 

value and its importance 

in a fertilizer to be applied to 
their grain crops. 

Our illustrated books which 

tell what 


should be used, and how much 


Potash is, how it 
Potash a well-balanced fertil- 
izer should contain, are sent 
Sree to all applicants. Send 
your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


93 Nassau St., New York. 























BEAUTY FOR HORSES. 


Sr, Seton's th amos ha, anal 
—8 peedily Sorel ty , control and ‘and 


LOSSERIN 


(TRADE J MARK.) 


Its pe: fect reliablity 
te all the forms of 


ERUPTIONS 


——— and ee of the 
and 
aan 

sponge. faluabie iy * —8 
PRICE, $23.00, PREPAID, 


WALzUT KIpes Oo. Box 3144, Boston, Mass, 
AT ALL DEALERS. 





FOR SALE BY 


JACOB GRAVES & CO 


11 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 


DOGS, FANCY FOWLS, 

PIGEONS. CANARY BIRDS, 
RABBITS, and GUINEA PIGS, 
MEDICINES for DOGS and BIRDS. 


4 MANGE CURE WHICH BEATS THRE WORLD 
Also Seeds of All Kinde. 


4 


SMALL'S GALF FI FEEDER. 


—32 suck their milk, 





— * — 
— — Pe GAD EE—— Aec ieucer. 
Commissioner's Sale of Real Estate. 


ROXBOROUGH, MASS. 
Pursuant to a warrant issued by the Probate 
Court in andfor the County of Middlesex Miss 
achusetts, to the undersigned as Commissioner, 
to make sale and partition among the parties en- 
titled thereto of the hereinafter described real 
estate, dated July 11, 1899, will besold at Public 
auction, on the premises, Saturday, the sixteenth 
of September, A. D. 1899, at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, the following described lot of 
land, with the dwelling house and other build 
ings thereon, situated in the town of Boxbor 
ough, in said County, on ths road leading from 
Stow to Littleton, containing twenty-four acres, 
more or less, and bounded and described as fol- 
lows, viz: Beginning at a stake and stones 
at said road andrunning thence N. 30° KE. by 
said road fifty-five rods to the turnpike thence 
N.72° W. eighty four rods on said turnpike, toa 
heap of stones, thence 8. 37° W. nineteen rods 
by land formerly of Oliver Wetherbee to a stake 
and stones, thence 8. 53° E. fifty-three 
rods by land formerly of said Wether 
bee to a heap of stones, thence S. 48° W. 
bysame land to a stake and stones, thence 
S 71°E, seventy-four rods tothe ppint of be- 
ginning; also, the barn and land thereto belong- 
ing, across the road and opposite to the dwell- 
ing house as heretofore used and enjoyed with 
the above-described premises; being the same 
premises described in Commissioners’ return or 
a commission for partition dated April 13, 1848, 
and recorded wito Middlesex South District 
Deeds, Libro 19, Folio 354, Book of Executions 
and Partitions 
Terms $100 dewn and th3 balance within ten 
days atthe office of J.T. & R. E. Joslin, Hud- 
Son. Mass., unless otherwise agreed. 

CHARLES H. HI, Commissioner, 
Huson, Mass., Aug, 3, 1899. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-atlaw, next of kin, and ali 
other — interested in the estate of 
JOAN WILSON, late of Dunstable in said 


Cou x ph 

REAS, a certain instrument perperting 
to be the last willand testament of 

eceased has been presented to said Court for 

pro — ny by Lettie ye by fm that letters 

stamentary may be issued er the executrix 

therein named, witnout pad asurety on her 


official bond 

You are hereby cited to appear a Probate 
Co! to be held at Cambridge, in sald “County of 
Midd nee, on the pwente att day of 8: ptem 
ber, A. D 1899, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
to show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should ; ot be gran 
And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this 
citation a ineach week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
never er published i: Boston, the wie biice. 
tion to one day, at least, before said { opy of 
and by mailing, Cpa or delivering a cop 
this citation to all known persons interested. 
—* estate. sevan days, at least, before sald 
‘ourt 

Witness, CHARLES J, McINTIRE. Begee, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-ni 3 
of August, in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-nine. 

W. E. ROGERS, Assistant Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at law, next of kin and al) other 
rsons interested in the estate of CHARLES 
— PAR ——— late of Billerica in said County, 


yy HEREAS, acertain instrament purporting 
10 be the iast will and testament of said de- 
ceased nas been presented to said Court for 
robate, by Nathan H Reed, who prays that 
etters testamentary may be issued to him, the 
executor therein named, without giving a surety 
ou his official bond 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex,on the twe.fth day of September,A. D., 
1899, at nine o clock in the tv.renoon, to show 
—— if —— you have, why the same should not 


be g 

‘end t the sald petitioner is hereby directed to 
public not:ce thereof, by publishing this cita ang 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the M;+SSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
pu )lisheo in Bosten, the last publication be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and 3 mail 
ing, postpaid, or ‘delivering a cop of this citation 
to all known perso.:s interested in the estate, 
seven days at least before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-first day 
of d-and nine — ear one thousan’ eight hun- 
drea and ninety nine. 
J ROGERS, Assistant Register. 








8, H. FOLSOM, Register 
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OUR HOMES. 
EO ee Oe 


The Workbox. 

DOILY EDGED WITH CROCHETED LACE. 

Procure a piece of linen measuring about 
aix inches long by 44 inches wide, out this 
into a nice oval shape and hem It neatly 
either by machine or band. The edging Is 
crocheted upon this linen centre, working 
in rounds with Morse & Koley’s crochet 
eotton and a fi 1e, steel crochet hook. 

ist roun¢—Work 1 long treble, 1 cl aln 
and repeat; the long treble stitches are 
formed by passing the cotton twice round 
the needle, and they are set rather closely 
together into the margin of the hem ; join 
neatly on the completion of this and cyery 
reund. 

24 round—Work 1 double crochet under 
ene-chain space of last round, (*)5 chain, 
miss 3 spaces, 1 long treble in the next, 1 
ehaip, another long treble in the same place, 
do this twice more, makirg in all 4 long 
trebles divided by 1 chain under a one-chain 
apace of last round, Schaip, miss 3 spaces, 
1 double erochet in next, rep: a‘ from (°). 

3d round—Slip stitch t> nearly the top of 
the 5 ehain stitches of last round, do 6 chain 
to stand for a long treble stitch, (*) one long 
treble under the first 1 chain space of last 
round, 2 chain, 1 long treble ander the next 
space, 2 chain, 1 long treble under the next 
2 chain, 1 long treble under the next 2 
chain, 1 lovg treble under the 5 chain locp, 
5 chain, 1 long treble under the next 5 chain 
loop, 2 chaip, and repeat from (*); jin end 
of round to the fourth clain st.tsh with 
which the round commenced. 

4th roun¢d—Siip stitch ander the firai 2 chain 
space of la:t roand, 5chain to stand for a 
treble stitch, (*) 1 treble under the fir-t space, 
2 chain, 1 treble under next space, 2 chain, 1 
treble ander next epace, 6 chain, rep: at 
from (*) to end of round, join and fasten ¢ ff: 
the treble stitches in this round are ordinary 
treble worked with the cotton once round 
the needle. 

5th round—Begin with one double crochet 
under a loop of 6chain of last round, (*) 5 
chain, 1 long treble under the centre space 
of 2 chain, 1 ebain and 1 long treble 3 timrs 
in the same place, 5 chain, 1 double crochet 
under the loop of 6 chain, repeat from (*). 

6th round—Like third rcund. 

7h round—Slip stitch under the Sth 
chain to the left, 6 chain to stand for a long 
treble stitsh, (*) 1 long treble under the first 
two-chain space, 2 ot ain, 1 long treble under 
the next twe-chain space 3 times, 2 chain, 1 
long treble under the loop of 5 chain, 4 
chain, 1 long treble under the same loop, 2 
chain, repeat from (*); join atthe end of the 
rovnd to the fourth chain with which the 
round commenced. 

8ih round—Slip stitch under the first 2 
cbain epace of last round, (*)2 chain and 1 
treble under the next space four consecutive 
times, 6 chain, 1 treble ander the first 2 
chain space of the next group of stitches, 
repeat from (*). 

9th round—S!'p stitch ander the first 2 
chain space of Jast rouad, (*) 2 chain and 1 
treble under the next space three consecu- 
tive times, 7 chain, 1 treble under the first 2 
chain epace of the next grcup of stitches, 











repeat from (*), fasten off. 


10th rouncd—Begin with 1 double mo-| 


chet under loop of 7 chain of 'a%t round, (*) 
9 cLatn, 1 long treble under the centre space 
of 2 chain, i chain and 1 long treble 3 times 
in tame plase, 9 chain, 1 doubie crochet 


and crimson-cheeked peaches are very pretty 
together. Carefally wipe the déwn from 
the pesches. Serve them with the richly 
tinted leaves of the coleas for an e‘ging. 
and a sprig of it on the top, Plams are also 
very arth t'c served with the velvety leaves 
of the purplish coleus, Plams and green 
grapes form a fine color harmony. 

Melons should be wathei and pat on ice 
until needed. Cat offaalice at each end, 
that cash half may etand upright ona 
plats. Then out arouni in ever silcss. 
Cat taloupes may be dividsi int» e' git 16 or 
siatsenths t 16 ee 3ds remove l,a 1d the melon 
patt gether a a'n. Serve surrounded witt 
ioe on a bed of crimson coleus | aves. Do 
nit allow the ice t» coms io coitst wt 
the flesh of the melon, as the molatare wil: 
injure the delicate flavor.—Mary Foste 
Snider. 





The Carving-Katife’s Edge. 


“If you can’s have tender Deef, the next 
be:t thing isa sharp kaife,”’ said a chop 
house proprietor, “and asharp koife and 
poor beef are much better than the best 
beef andadull knife, 1 kaow that from 
years of experience.”’ 

The conversation turned to the subject of 
carving-knives, and the veteran said that 
“earvers’’ were harder to keep in order 
than the ordinary table knives, because the 
one who carves does not make use of the 
steel as mach as he shoal 1. 

may be an acid in the beef, or it m 7 
be the molature, or the heat, or a1 three,’’ 
eald the expeit, “but there is something 
about hot roast beef that takes the edge: ff 
a knife, and make: .t rip where it should 
cut, and the fact t iat the knife isnot afeocted 
that way by mutton or ham makes me think 
that the dulness is a resut of tie action of 
beef Ingredients on the biade.”’ 

This view was con firmed by the proprietor, 
who said: “I have handled carving knives 
as a manufacturer and at my table for many 
years, and I know that the best koives 
will nct cot properly when used on 
hot roast beef unless tie steel is used 
after every few cut. The bat way is to 
use the steel altar every cut. The 
steel need not bs rough, as some people 
imagine; in fact, a well-worn steel is better 
than one with a rough sarface, and a few 
passes over it with the knife produces a 
good edge. The man who rubs and manip- 
ulates a carving knife for five minutes 
against a steel before he begins to carve, 
apd thinks that now he has it all right 
and may send the steel away, makes 
@ great mistake. He should keep the 
steel handy, and ray the knife over 
it lightly a few times alter every cut or 
two. And even then he will accomplish 
nthirg unless he knows how to use the 
two inetraments. Acarver mu:t be held 
at an angle of twenty to twerty-five 
degrees on the et3el. Ore must be careful 
totavetheangletie same on bot sides, 
otherwise the knife will be maie dull in- 
ttzad of sharp. Tae knife should be drawn 
on the steel from heel t> point againit the 
edge, aad the pressare should be very light 

Catlers have certain rules for sharpening 
rizors, pocket knives,etc., as well as carving 
knives. A razor must be laid fist on the 
hone, because it is hollow ground and re- 
quires afineedge. Bat a pocket knife re- 
quires a stiff edge, and the moment yon lay 
it flat on a stone, ao as to touch the polished 
side, youinjaretheedge. It must be held 
at an angle of twenty to twenty-five degrees, 
and have an edge similar to a chisel.—Farm 





under the loop of 7 chain, repeat from (*). 

llth round—Slip etitch along 3 chain 
et toches, 8eba'p, llong treble under the 
fir:t am all epace, (*) 2ctatn, 1 long treble 
under next, which is the centre space, 2 
chain, 1 longtreble in the sane place, 2 
chain, 1 long treble in the :ame sgain, 2 
chaip, llong treble under next rpace, 5 
chain, 1 treble ander the loop of 9 cha'n,1 
treble under the next loopof 9 chain, 5 
clain,llopg treble under the fir:t small 
space of the next group, repeat from (*); 
join et end of roundto the 3ichain stiteh 
with which the round be; a1. 

12th round—Five double under 5 chain, (*) 
1 double ander 2 chain space, 4 chain, 2 more 
double under same space, repeat the same 
under each of the next 3 epaces, 5 double 
under fir:t loop of 5 chain, 5 double under 
next loc p of 5 chain; repeat from (*); fasten 
off. This completes the dolly. 

Eva M. NILEs, 
Serving Fruits. 


The art of serving fruit ai t'stioally should 
be studied quite as mach as te art of serv- 
ing it palatably. Noone will deny that the 
appearance of a dish has a gria\ deal to do 
with one’senjoyment of it. Fruits prop- 
erly arranged form a handsome centre piece 
when flowers are nc t available. Red apples 
make a pretty dish when wiped with a 
damp towel, and arranged in a fruit dish 
with some sprigs of green here and there 
amongthem. Orangesand apples are nice 
served tog¢ ther, also pears and apples. 

In serving taranas, cut the ends from the 
fruit and serve whole, #'th oranger, pears, 
or plums. Another way is to peel, slice, and 
serve with sweetened whipped crcam, or 
alternate slices of sweetened bananas and 
oraocges form a delicious dessert. 

Currarts may be served in large clu:tars 
on the stem, the red and white mixed, and 
maksa pretty dish, buta more convenient 
way is to serve them picked from the stem, 
sprinkled with white eugar. In either case 
they should be carefully washed in cold 
water and drained, before serving. Currants 
and) aspberries served together are deliciour. 
Only the ripest of currants should be used. 
Rasy berries, blackberries, blueberries, eto. 
should be carefully looked over, and washed 
in cold water if necessary. They should then 
be{drained on. a sieve or colander. Serve 
with sugar and cream ;whipped cream is nicer 
and should be kept very cold. If straw- 
berries reqaire washing, dip only a handful 
at a time in cold water, then hull them and 
serve with sugar and cream. Do not add 
the cream until the fruit is passed at the 
table, as many persons prefer it withoat, 
and if cream stands on the berries only a 
few minutes it is apt to curdle. 

Serve cherries on their etoms, the differ- 
ent colors gracefully piled in a fruit dish, 
with green leaves here and there among 
them. 

Goose berries are delicious when perfectly 
ripe and sound. Wash them,‘drain and pile 
in a glass dish. Sprinkle with sugar. 

Pineapples should be carefully pared, the 
eyes and core removed, sliced, sprinkled 
with sugar, and covered with a coup of 
orange juice. Thus prepared they are fit for 
the gods. Let the dish etand on ice or in 
the refrigerator for an hour or two before 
serving. Pineapples and oranges served to- 
gether in slices, properly swectened, are 
exceedingly nice. 

A very pretty way to serve oranges is 
to cut the skin In eighths, two-thirds do wn, 
and aiter carefally loosening them from the 
fruit, leave them spread out like the petals 
ofalily. Oranges sliced and sweetened, 
mixed with fine, ripe strawberries, are very 
paletable. 

Grapes should always be washed in ice 
water and drained before serving. Care 
should be taken not to break the bunches. 
Different colored bunches look well together 
on a bed of their own leaves. Yellow pears 





and Fireside, 


The Digestion of Starch. 


Mr. A. E. Austin of the | ufts Medical 
School has recently made some experiments 
on the digestion of starch in the stomach, 
which show results quite different from the 
commonly accepted theories on the subject. 
We hava long been taught that starch diges- 
tlon, begun in the moath,is Intribited in the 
stomach as soon as suffisient hydrochloric 
acid is secreted to neutralize the alkaline 
saliva. Konig says that this may occupy 
half to three-quarters of an hour, while many 
authorities would make the time less. 

Dr. Austin’s investigations were made to 
ascertain (1) the time required for complete 
digestion of starch (using taka-diastase as 
the ferment); (2) the effect of free hydro- 
chloric acid, and of hydrochloric acid in the 
presence of albuminoid food on the diges- 
tion of starch; and (3) the influence of the 
gastric juice both of the dog and of human 
beings on starch digestion. The most in- 
teresting conclusions were as follows: 

1. Tae digestion of starch (by taka-dias- 
tase) is accelerated bya small quantity of 
free hydrochloric acid, though beyond a 
certain amount the hydrochloric acid re- 
tards and finally arrests the diastatic action. 

2. Albamen combined with hydrcehioric 
acid lessens the retarding action of hydro- 
chloric acid on starch digestion. 

8. Albuminous foods, either animal er 
vegetable, combine with or neutralize the 
free acid of gastric jaice, making the acid 
inert. 

4. In the human stomach this combira- 
tion takes place and the digestion of starch 
consequently isnct retarded but goes on 
for an hour or so after the food is 
swallowed. 

Analysis of the contents of the stom ash 
one hour and ten minutes after «ating 
showed scarcely a trace of starch. When 
the meal was accompanied by one gram of 
taka-diastase the starch disappeared much 
more quickly. 








Domestic Hints. 
TO PRESERVE “@LUMS WHOLE. 


To every pound of frait al ow three-quarters 
of a pound o! loaf sugar. To make a thin syrup 
allow & quarter of a pound of !oaf sugar to every 
Pint of water. Select largs, ripe plums; slightly 
prick them to prevent them barsting, and sim- 
mer gently for twenty minutes in asyrop made 
with the above proport 018 of sugar and water. 
Put them carefully into a pan, let the syrup cool, 
Four it over the plams and allow them to remain 
fortwo days. Having previously weighed the 
other syrup, dip the plums quickly into water 
and put them into a preserving pan with no 
more sugar than hangs at out them, and boll the 
water to a syrup, Carefully skimming it. Drain 
the plums from the first syrup, put them into the 
fresh syrup and simmer for half an tour, or 
until they are clear. Liftthem out singly into 
pots, ;our the syrup over, and when codid cover 
down to exclude the air. Preserveu thus, plums 
are excellent fr dessert. 

COBN OROQUETTES. 

Husk one d¢ zen ears of young corn, score each 
row of kernels with a knife and scrape out all 
the pulp. Putin a double boiler over the fire to 
heat. {nthe meantime rub tegether to a Paste 
one tablespoonful of butter and two tabiespoor- 
fails of four. Add this to the corn when steam- 
ing bot and stir until it is smooth and very thick. 
Add one half of a teaspco falvof salt and one 
third of a teaspooafal of pepper and turn out on 
& greased platter tocoo]l. When cold and firm 
form into ercquettes, dip each into slightly 
beaten egg, roliin fine bread crambs and fry 
golden brown in smoking to: fat. 

LEMON WATER IO. 

In a large saucepan put one quart of water, 
one and onc-quarter pounds of sugar, the thinly 
pared yellow rind of one orange and three 
lemons, bring to the to!ling point and boil for 
five minutes, then strain and cool. Squeezs the 
jaice from the fruit, strain it and add to the 
syrup when cold. Pour into the freezer and 
freeze slowly until firm; remove the dasher, re- 
pack the freezer, and set aside for twe or three 





hours to sipen. 














Mr. Knowitall — This Kissing Bug 
business is all nonsense. I don’t 
believe in it. 





MR. KNOWITALL IS CONVINCED THAT THERE IS A 
KISSING BUG. 














The idea of any one being kissed by it 
—its utter— 

















Ge-rusalem ! ! 














Well, ’ll be D—— 





L’ BSTER SALAD. 
Rem ove lobster mea’, cut in half-inch pleces 
mix liver and coral with meat, season with vine 
gar and cayenne, and moisten with a smal por- 
tion of mayonnaise. Arrangein a mound bor- 
dered with lettuce, cover with mayonnaise and 
garnish with egg capers or coral. 

CLAM CHOWDSB. 
Half-peck clams steamed till shells open. RKe- 
move shell, thin membrane ard back end. 
Oat fine all but the soft part. Oook one sliced 
on‘on in salt-pork fat, add one pint water, one 
pint clam | qaor and one quart sileed potatoes. 
When potato .s are done,add ore-fourth teaspoon 
pepper, oao pint thick white tauce, the clams, 
and six butter crackers, split. Add more milk 
or clam water if desired, and serve as soonas 
hot. 

BLACKBERRY JAM. 

Allow equal weight of sugar and berrier. 
Mash half the berries and sift all bat the seeds 
th: oagh a fine sieve. Add the remainder of the 
berries, mashed but not sifted, and simmer half 
an hour, sttrring frequently. Add sugar and 
boll five minuter. Tarn into sma!! jars and 
seal when cold. 





Hints to Housekespers. 
The latest tad in teapots is the olc-fashioned, 


odd little sty!e Known as “ Rebecca at the well” | 


from the raised decoration on its side. Tols 
same little highly glez3d brown pot‘ brews the 
ea as no cther can,” so tea epicures insist. O-- 
pamented with a monogram in gold it is popular 
among wedding gitts. 

Flower favors at luncheons and dinners have 
given place to cdarming little fruit concelte ar- 
ranged by the deft flogers of the hostess. 
illustration, a long, #\o2t straw,at the top of 
which a cluster of green leaves from the cherry 
tree are secured, and jast be ow them fall ripe 
cherries, tied with a bow of Darrow pale green 
or white satio ribton. The supporting straw is 
eut a graceful length to rest across the serving 
plate or water glass, until lifted by taper fingers 
to ruby lips. 

A spoonfal of scrambied eggs or cmelet left 
from breakfast and spread between slices of 
buttered bread or b’ssulf makes a schoo!-!unct- 
eon sandwich thatis usually found acceptable. 
A spoonfal of creamed co ifisb, aio, is not to be 
despised esasavory “ filler” for the ompivo 
rous sandwich. 

Fiour should always be sifted just before using 
and measured : fier sifting. 

The Loasekeeper who in a case of emergency 
wishes a substitute for cream for her «x flee beats 
the yolk of an egg with one tables, oonfal of sold 
water. She then heats sufficient milk for six 
people and pours it over the ¢gz, stirring cor- 
stantly, and aleo stirring while tne hot « ffee!s 
added. 

Dry hair and a scaly scalp require nourishing. 
Raub a little olive oll inio the roots of the hair 
with the finger tips twice a week, making part- 
ings all over the head for that purpose. 


When baby’s skin is chafed, put a pinch of 
toracic ;owder into a little warm water and 
sponge the chafed skin after her bath; dry 
gently, apply a little cold cream, and dust with 
baby powder. 

Ioed chocolate ta frequently served at lunet- 
eons or the popular bicycle teas in lieu of iced 
coff-e or tes. Make the chocolate, allowing a 
heaping teaspoonful to each half piat ef boiling 
water. Stir the chocolate with a little hot water 
until smooth and shiny before adding the full 
amount. Cook in adouble boller for five minntes, 
sweetening it (o taste. When cold a haifa cup 
of cream is added, with a half teaspoonfal of 
vanilla extract or two or three drops of cinnr- 
mon, after the custom of the Mexicans. Whip 
with a Dover egg beater until light and foamy, 
and serve with chipped ice in tall glasses. 





The Fashion. 


+". In Londen fall dress shirts have piaited 
bosoms, and, what is really new, they also bave 
plaited cuffs. The plaits cn the cuffs are narrow 
box plaits, say three on each, and running 
round. 

«*. Silk shirt waists are better than cotton 
when one is going about from place to place. 
They are quite as cool ‘f made of India or 
Ohina silk, and they do not Jove their freshness 
to quiekly. There are also var'ous weaves of 
taffeta of sott finish, which are also excellent 
for traveling waiste. Collars or p'que stocks 
with narrow string or wider bat-wing ties, are 
the best form of neck gear. They can be easily 
changed, and elaborate or long ties :oon get 
mussed and lose their freshress. 

«*, A white organdie fidwered in yel'ow, made 
ap over yellow silk, with insertions ia the 
organdie of black lace, isa new idea. A corn- 
colored sash with fringed ends would make a 
pretty addition. 

«", Fine koit wool waistcoats, used in scariet 
with gilt buttons for golf, are made in dark 
colors, such as hunter’s green, seal brown, navy 
blue and black, plain and with neat colored fig- 
ures, and are found to be an excellent article for 
cycliste. 

«*. The hat to be worn when traveling should be 
sssimple and light as possible. The Alpine shape 
trimmed with wings or quilis, the Panama hats 
or the straw tcques are all good style. The 
woman wi 0 dresses weil, be it ever so simply or 
inexpensively, is Known by the severe cut and 
quiet tone of her attire when traveling. A well- 
made coat and skirt, perfectly plain, witb a short 
waist or waistcoat of unobtrasive hue, with a 
hat simply trimmed, ana gloves, shoes, collar 
and tle of a style and shape suitable to the occa- 
sio2, give an air of distinction which ro muck- 
bedecked or trimmed silk could possibly convey. 

«*» According to the Olothier and Furnisher, 
genuine taitan plaids and “college and club 
eolors”’ in broad stripes will lead the fashieus in 
neck wear next fall. 

«"s For short trips in the cars or on the boat 
during the summer season a Diack p'que makes 
a usefal costume, as it does not soil or muss so 
easily as linep, and may be bought ready made. 
With these pque costumes an India silk waist 
should be worn, unless the wash shirt waist is 





preferred, 





«*s Paris is inaugurating a new set of co'ors, 
and judging from the tities given the various 
shades considerable attention is being given the 
question by the experts. A new sbade of biue is 
known as “au clair de lalune.” A deep cream 
is called ** Qisen of the Meacow,” as its shade 
is exactly that of the wild flower of that name. 
** Eventide,” describes a new gray, and realiy the 
color is deep, mysterious and misty. A shade of 
pink is dercribed as “ poppy bud,” as it gives 
one the idea of the silvery sheen seen on the 
pcppy bad. 

e*.In London it !s not considered en r.gile to 
wear silk bats with sack coats. Londoners wear 
rasset shoes oaly for negligee and outing. 

«", Among the smart tailor costumes for ac- 
tumn journeys will be those copying Frenc’ 
avant courier models, tormed of fawn or reseds 
camel’s hafr,: oughiy flecked with silver white, 
brown orred. T.ese have fitted jackets, open- 
ing over bengaline vests, the co oc of the rocg” 
port’oa of the fabric, 0: are made with doubie- 
breasted Eton jackets, with c'o1e sleeves and 
standing collar. Some of the skirts are very 
c'osely gored, others in circular form; but in 
either case they differfrom any of the fash on- 
able summer styies in being wi o ly untrimme?, 

e*.s Englishmen are wearing smc 0o‘t-laced 
material for golf suite,and green is growing in 
favor as to color. Knickerbockers are made 
smaller. Caps of the same material are con- 
sidered in better taste than a covtrast. 

«*» Harris c'oths and cheviots are almost ex- 
clusive:y used in the making of smart walkirg, 
shooting and golf gowns. The skirts of these 
tailor-made gowns seem to g! 0 # shorter with the 
passing of every seasor. In each and all of 
them leather trimming !s playing a conspicucus 


As | part 


«*. A model seen the other day was of a rough 
heather mixture, peculiarly euited to itclement 
weather. The skirt was bound with brown 
leather, as were also the bands of the liitie Nor- 
folk coa’. The belt was likewise of leather, 
fastened with a gilt clasp of really exquisite 
workmanship, the beauty of which set off the 
utility of the gown to perfectior. 

«*. Another gown o! shepherd’s check had 
facings of scarlet leatner. The short, tigh:-itting 
coat was ofan Eton cut and hada vest of the 
seariet leather fastening with tiny gold buttors. 
The collar was also of leather, with an inner one 
of linep, anda jaunty bow of scariet satin. 


Special Laws. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 


“In thearmy of the spirit messengers there 
are ministers suited to every want. There is 
for the hard materialist wio Kiows of 1 ought 
but matter the spirit that can ehow bim of an 
invisible force super 0: to material iawes. To the 
shrinking, timid soul wnoich cares notfor great 
issues, 80 it can be assured cf the we fare of it: 
own loved ones anc of reunion with them, there 
comes the vo'ca «f the departed, breathing 
in recognizable accents the t«st needed for 
conviction, or co lveying assurance o! reun- 
fon and of :ff-ctoaate intercourse im the 
berealier. To tne spirit tnat is best approached 
through the avenues of the mind Dy processes 
of logical argument, there comes the voice that 
demonstrates external agency, evolves orderly 
and s quential proof, and builds up by slow de 
grees an edifice of conviction founded on indir- 

table fact. Aye,and above all, to those who 

ve passed beyond the alphabet of spiritual 
agency, and who loog to progress further anc 
further into the mysteries which are not penetra- 
ble by the eye of sense, to such come teschers 
who can tell of the deep things of God, and reveal 
to the aspiring soal richer views of Him and of 
its destiny.”—From “ Spirit Teachings.” 





Emerson bas expressed a grea t truth In saying 
thatthe inviolate soul is in perpetual tele- 
graphic communication wit: the source of 
events, has earlier information, a private dc- 
spatch which relieves bim of the terror that 
presses on the rest of community.” The ‘nature 
of this communication is now being made clear 
in the deeper and more universal knowledge of 
spiritual laws. The way in which the inviolate 
soulisin this perpetual communication is re- 
vea'ed when it is real'zsd that man isan inhabi 
tant of two worlds; related to the physical world 
by means o! his physical nature, and to the 
spiritual by means of his spiritual nature. 
Man bas constantly two selfs, two classes 
cf social companionship—the one in the 
Seen the o'her in the Uaseen. He Is com- 
panioned by his friends whom he sees and hears, 
who are visible, audible and tangible; but not 
less, tor, by the friends he does not see,—those 
whose words are not audible to the ear, Dut fall 
on an inner sense; those not visible to the eye, 
but whose presence is perceived by the spiritua) 
faculties. The time is not distant when these 
two classes of companionship will be universaily 
recognized, andthe fact of their existence ac- 
cepted as naturally and as simply as any other 
fact In dai'y life. In & remarkable discourse 
by Dr. Lyman Abbott, published in the 
Ontkok {or Aug. 12, the great preacher 
points ont the successive and the progressive 
phases ef the conceptions of God. The Jews 
first believe1 that God cared for them only; then 
the conception became enlarged to include the 
Gentiles; the Roman Oathclics taught that God 
cared for the baptizad alone; Oalvin that He 
eared for some and did ro! care for others, 
according to His own choice, but that this 
choice was not conditioned by a man’s 
being Jew or Gentile, bapt'zed or ar- 
baptized; then came John Wesley, who 
taught that God cared for the regenerated, the 
converted man, and then came Obanning and 
Bushnell and Phillips Brooks, ter ching that Go? 
cares for all, for the baptized and the unbapt!zed, 
the converted and the unconverted, the good and 
the bad, and that His love is forever working, 
and that no man can separate himself f'om that 
love. “Over Godisa communicating G01,” says 
Dr. Abbott. These fuller communications are 
constantly being given to mankind. As man 
progresses by the larger anfoldment of his 
spiritual nature, he is thus able to recelve more 
largely of the knowledge of divine laws. 

Dr. Abbott points out that intuition and vision 
precede scientific discovery; that the law of 
evolution was taught by the poets before it was 
formulated by Darwin. Equally true it is that 
the fact of communication between those in the 
Seen and those In the Unseen is thus pereeived 
by the seer and the pcet before it can be absc- 


lately demonstrated by scientific : esearch. 

The greatest value of this fact of communice- 
‘on lies inthe krowledge gained of the nature 
of life; not merely the experiences or the condl- 
to 8 that direct man aft-r death, but, rather, the 
nature of tifa in its completeness anc in the reic- 
tion of the present to the future. The highest 
achievement in jiving is the —— — i and 

I 


clete man in all ‘bat relates 


ana schievenmrnt. 
cotter of everution. ** The , Oint is! o; so mucb 
shall a man live,” 6a) s a writer atih s time, “as 
ean ‘he man live any |: io the bigher levels 
uUmapity must at fiat 
vol Bas to live by the 
cultivation of work part of bis natare? 


Now if the fav o'ate soulis in perpetual telc- 
communion with the source of events; 
tae spiritual man, 10 to speak, ives in the 
spiritual world, even walle stiliin the physical 
toly, ana isin commun 01 with those that dwell 
io worl*, it all t3is is trae, it throws en Mo⸗ 
mipation on all one’s dally ex 8, cow and 
here. [tis the sreatest s 
centive, to live tne life of the spirit, wh 
and jog and peace. Toe rea''z tion of this ev | c- 


progres 
which one may achieve it more entirely, and ray 
intelligently control his destiny.— Bosten E ud zet. 








HISTORICAL, 


——The treaty of Guada o1pe Hidaigo, cor- 
cluacd Feb. 2, 1848, resul 64,as8 every one forc- 
saw, in the cession of Mexico to the UVaited 
States of the unsettled wilderners in the south- 
wes’. wi 

——Oal.‘ornia was a wildcountry in 1848. The 
inbabitants, vao numbered but a few ti casand, 
were a strange mixture of Yankees fion the 
Eact, Mormons, Mexicans, aod wild Indians, 
with a sprinkling of Hawalianr, negroes ana 
Europeans. 

——Aa oa Burr was a descendant of the great 
New Eogiand divine of colonial days, Jonathan 
Edwards, Scarcely more thana boy at the out- 
break of the Revolution, he flang himself into the 
mid: tof the fray and proved himself a brave 
soldier. He afierwards entered the legal pr- 
fession and became 016 0! the keenest and most 
euccessfal lawyers in America. He entered pol'- 
ties and rose ti:l he became a senator, then Vice 
President of the U altad States. 

——Siavery in the Exglish colonies cf North 
America dates baek (0 within twelve years of 
the founding of the first colony, Virginia; but it 
had exist:d4 ia Oenotral America and in South 
Ameiica for more than a century before that, 
and in southern Earope for al out ffiy years bec- 
‘ore the discovery'of the new world by Oolux- 
bus. Notlong alter the introduction of slavery 
into the co oles, tne traffis in slaves became 
quite profitable, and was chiefly carried on by 
Eno.lish tradere. Eogland was responsible 
above all other (omtries for slavery in the 
Uaited States. At different times the colonies 
attempted to suppress the slave trade, bat the 
British Coreroment thwarted them at every 
turn,simply because it was a profitable means of 
a mmerce. 

—Ro ert Fulton was the hero cf the hour 
after the sucses:fal trip of his tot, the Oler- 
mont. Fultcn wasa tall, haodsome map, rather 
slanderly built, gracefal and refined. He had 
risen socially also; be bad married a niece of 
Onancel or Livingston, and his associates were 
the leading men of Europe ani Americe. Bat he 
was not long left to erj y bis triumph. Death 
claimed tim whb!le in the midst of his asefal | fs. 
In January, 1815, be was called ‘o Trenton ‘0 
te: tify in acourt trial. On his retarn he crossed 
the Hadson in an open Doat amid heavy, floating 
ice. He caught a severe col! which resu'tedin a 
ter 018 illness, When only partially recovered 
he went t> the Brooklyn Navy Yard ‘0 orersee 
the buliding of a vessel, and was exposed to the 
cold for several hours. He suffered a relapse 
anc o} Fb. 24he died, age? fifty years. Seldom 
in our history has the death of a private citizen 
Caused euch universal mourning as did that of 
Robert Fuiltor. 











GEMS OF THOUGHT. 





---+Pe fect love casteth out fear.—Biblie. 

--+»Pity is sworn servant anto love,—*. Daniel. 

.-»»-Pleasure and action make tie hours seem 
short.—Shakspere. 

--Jastify your oꝛlaloae by translating them 
in'o a holy life.—The Oongregationalist. 

----Lifeis a comedy to him who thinks, anda 
tragedy (o him who feels.— Horace Walpole. 

----Peopie are ueverso near playing the fool 
as when they think themselves wise.—Lady M. 
Wortley Montagu. 

--»-Becoatent with doing with csimnuess the 
little whieh depends upon yourse!l’, and 1.¢ all 
else be (to you as if it were ro’.—Fene 02. 

+++» The woman who takes into her heart her 
own children may be a very ordinary womar, but 
the # onan wi o takes into her heart the children 
of otherr, she is one of Goa’s mothers.—G_ orge 
McDoral*, 

...-Oonsciously and unconsciously eaeh intel- 
ligent being makes a choice at every turr, either 
falfilling or outraging the higier law of bis 
nature, elther entering into or refusing fellox- 
ship with Go?.—Johu Watson, D. D. 

.-.»We no more live to Koow than we live to 
eat. We live to contemplate, enj>y, act, adore; 
and we may know all thatisto be known In this 
world and all that Satan knows in the other 
without being able to do any cf thes--—Raskir, 

----Did you ever hear of a man who baa 
striven all bis life faithfully and singly toward 
an odjectandin no measure obtained ii? If a 
man constant’y aspires, is he notek vated? Did 
ever & man (ry heroism, magnanimity, trath, sin- 
cority, and find that there was no advantage in 
them,—that it was a vain enceavoi?—H. D- 
Tooreau. 

«++» Two thipgs we will do it we are wise. First, 
we will avoid all that cal’s forth evil tl oaghbts. 
The impure novel, the unchaste picture, the sug- 
gestive play, the tainted song, the evil compar - 
fon. Asecond and still better thing isto keep 
out bad thougtts by keeping in good thoughts. 
Bitle reading, religious papers, ; 02d picturer, 
chureh attendance, Obristian companions, con- 
stant prayer, etc., all help to give us thoughts 
such as we need i ot be ashamedicf. It is ,ois'- 
ble “to keep the heart with such diligence” that 
pare thoughts will become the habit of the m!nd. 

-++. Trying to win “at least one scul for Obrist 
every year,” is certainly better than dolzg 
nothing at all for others. This effort has been 
announced as one basis of a new society. It 
seems, however, as ifan earnest disciple would 
be ashamed of putting his lowest mark of good 
effort at this low point. Yet even this may show 
progress. So low, however, is the average 
standard cf Obrisiian ¢ffort, that there might be 
& gain if professed Obristians wculd sgree to try 
to give a cup of cold water only to a disciple of 
Ohrist at least once in five years. When men 
are doing nothing, almost apy upward movement 
is a gain.—Sunday-school Timer. 








GURIOUS FACTS. 





——The occupants of a balloon a mile high 
command a radius of ninety-six miles. 

——High heels, itis said, owe their origin to 
Persia, where they were introduced to raise the 
feet from the burning sands of that country. 

——The savings bank in Brussels has recently 
adopted a process of steril’zing all bank notes 
which pass through ite hands. The money is ex- 
posed for several hours to the vapor of formalin. 

——Ina '97-"98 report of the Onief of the 
Weather Bureau, jast issued, the deaths by 
lightning for 1897 are reported as 362, which is 
the largest number in any single year since rec- 
ords have been kept. The number of deaths due 
to violent storms was fifty-five. 

——The Russian Minister of Rallways‘has pre 
pared a time table showing that when the Tranr- 
Siberian Railway is finished the journey around 
the world can be made in thirty-three days, as 
follows: From St. {Petersburg to Viadivcstock, 
ten days; from there to San Francisco, ten days; 
to New York, four and onc-half days; to Bremen, 
seven days, and to 8t. Petersburg, one and onc- 
half days. 

——The won beautifal { and costly fishes in the 
world coms from Ohina, and the rarest and most 
expensive of a)lis the brust-tall goldfieb. Spect- 
mens of these have sold as high as $700 each, 
and in Europe the prices range from $260 to 
$600. The brushtail goldfish is so emali thata 
half dcliar will cover it, and probat ly there ts no 
living thing of its size and weight that is worth 
s0 much money. 

—The weight of the heaviest horse ever 





known was three thousand pounds. This Olyder- 


dale (England) horse was exhibited at New York 
in 1889. It was twenty and one-half hands higb, 
and a though only five years 0! ‘, measured forty- 
five inches round the stifie or knec-joint, ninety- 
five inches girt», thirty-lour and onc-aif inches 
round the hip and eleven feet, four inches in 
length. It was of peifect proportions, witb a 
head thirty-six inches in lengta. 

——ML.&, butter and meat are treated with boric 
acid, and we are to'd that its consump! e: re 
sults in depriving the head and face of its hair. 
Dr. Jame: 01 Evans, of Birmingham, cites a case 
in which a man lo:t all his hair ip an astonishirg 
manner by taking so many grains dally «f boric 
aci¢, Other cases have been noted, .o that it 
would be well to keep a watclfal eye upon the 
use of this acid. 

——The window sashes which were removed 
recently at the Machias (Me.) Congregational 
Obu cl, to give place to the new memorial win- 
dows, were found to be perfectly sound and free 
from blemish of any kind, notwithstanding the 
fact that they had been doing service for sixty- 
two years. They were made from old-growth 
pumpkin pine. The pails used in the casings 
were band made and were probably the handi- 
work of some biacksmith of “* ye olden time.” 








SCIENTIFIG. 


——It is an unexplained fact that glowworms 
are musb more Driliiant jast before an approach 
log storm than at apy other time. 

——The mcst active voleano in the world is 
Mt. Sangay, 17,190 fect, situated on the eastern 
cbain of the Aader, South America. It has been 
in constant eru; tion since 1728. 

——Amoaog the larg¢st spans o° the arched 
type of bridge construction are the spandre!- 
braced stracture of Niagara of 560 feet; that of 
Garabit, Indis, of 540 feet; the Lisbon (Portc- 
8!) Douro bridge, of 528 feet; the St. Loris, of 
620 feet; the Grannentnal (Germany), of 513 
feet, and the Harlem, of 510 fest. Anarched 
railway bridge has recently been erected st 
Munpgsten in Germavy, whieh has a span of 660 
fect, thus belong tov the largest span of the 
archec->ridge type in the ¥ 0:14. 

——80 faras known, the tly se:ves no useful 
purpose, and it does a great deal cf mischief. 
One of the most serious evils resulting from 
their existence isthe transportation of disease 
germs from place ‘0 place, and depositing them 
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For headacbe (whether sick or nervo 
ache, neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, ep a 
Weakness in ihe back, fpine or kidneys, pains around 
the liver, pleurisy, swelling of the joints ana pains of 
all Kinds, the application of Radway's Ready Relief 
will afford immediate ease, and its Continued use for 
& few Gays effects a permanent cure. 


A CURE FOR ALL 


Summer Complaints, 


DYSENTERY, DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA MORBuS. 


A balf toateaspoonful of Ready Relief in a haif 
tumbler of water, repeated as often as the discharges 
continue, and a flan el saturated with Read, Relief 
placed over the stomach or bowels, will afford 
immediate relief and soon effect a cure. 

INTERNALLY—A half to a teaspoonful in haifa 
tumbler of water wi.! in a few minutes cue Oramps 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heart. 
burn, Nervournesr, Sleepiessness, Sick Headache 
Flatalency and all internal pains. 


Malaria in Ite Various Forms Cured 
and Prevented. 


There is not a remedial agent 11 the worid that 
will cure fever ard ague and ali other malarious 
billous and cther fevers, aided by BRA DWAY's 
PILL4, 60 quicklyas RA DWAYSsS READY 

EF. Price, 50 cents per bottle 
Sold by all Druggisis. 
| BADWAY & CV ,55 Elm &t., New Yor 

















WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT Tx: 








MERICAN | 


HOUSE | 


on human food. A fly alights on infected su:- 
stances and then departs, carrying scores cf | 
bacilli on its feet. An ordinary housefly will lay | 





120 eggs during is existence, and ninety per 
cent. of them wil! be hatched out. During the 
ordinary summer twelve or thirteen generations 
of f.es will be pi odaced. 

—The thoug’t that there existed a corre 
s,oadence between sound and color already 
occurred {0 Newton, Castell, Hoffmann, Ma rap, 
and other physieiste. At the Exposition of 
V.enna Montani exhibited a “ gamme ebroma‘- 
ique,” demonstrating this correspondeace as 


agreement with Helmboliz’s gamu’. According 
to th's, F was — brown; G flat, G sharp, G = red; 
A flat, A, A sharp, B = orange, 0 = yel'ow, O 
sharp and D fiat = green; D,D sharp,E fiat = blue; 
E to G = the various shades cf violet. 

——A curiosity at lsast is tis compilation of 
the deepest wells in the world: In Europe, one 
at Passy, France, depth 2000 feet; at La Ohsp- 
elie, Paris, depth 2950 feet; at Grenelle, Paris, 
depth 1798 fset; at Neusalwerk, near Minden, 
depth 2288 feet; at Kissingen, Bavaria, de.th 
1787 feet; at Sperenbderg, near Berlip, depth 
4190 feet, which Is said to be the deepest in the 
world; at Pesth, Hangary, depth 3182 feet. In 


Louis, depth 8843 feet; at Louisville, depth 





| 2086 teet; at Columbus, O., depth 2775% feet, 
| and at Ohasleston, 8. O., deptn 1250 faet. 

—-It has often been suggested that tle 
bri/liance of the sua’s disk is due to incandescent 
| particles cf carbon, and within a few years past 
| the presence of carbon in the sun bas been demon- 

strated by the spectroscope. 
| Hale, the director of the Yerkes UO servatory, 
has shown that there is a thin layer of carbon in 
| the lower partcf the sun’s atmosphere. It aut · 
| rounds the solar globe like a luminous shell, and 
| Under normal conditions 's prodably not more 
| than five hundred miles above the sun’s surface. 
But when an eruption takes place from beneath 
the carbon layer, like all the other consti'uents 
of the solar atmosphere, is broken up and locally 
| dispersed by the tremendous agita’ 0). 





© You are convicted of bigamy,” remarked the 
jadge, impressively, while the prisoner glanced 
over bis shou'der at three sterc-visaged women. 
“ Now,” continued the court, ‘I intend to give 
you the ssverest penalty the law allows.” Here 
the prisoner covered bis face with his hands and 
wept. “Ishall sentence you to prison for two 
years, What are you grinoing at?” 

* I thought,” smiled the prisoner through bis 


Boston Traveler. 


founded upon the wave lengths and being in | 


the Uaiied Sta'es thers are wells located at St. | 


Lately Professor | 


tears, ‘‘ you were c-zoing to turn me loose.”— | 


Hanover 8t., near Scollay 8q. i 


Mesrest of the large hotels to Unicon Statics, 
Steamers, 4 and amusement centres. 








LARGEST BOOMS in the city for ths | 
price ($1.00 per day and upward). Steam heat ) 
4 electric light in every room in the house 

000. has just been spent on the house, giving 
— every modern improvement and conven- 
ence at moderate prices. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. The special break- 
faste at 40 cents and table d’hote dinner at & 
cents are famous. 





C. A. JONES.” 

















FLOWERS: 


How to 
Crow Them. 


im By EBEN E. REXFORD. 
1t is doubifal if there is any more reliable o 
better-known authority on the subject of whic 
this book treats than is this author. He Is not 
Oily @ practical grower of flowers, Dut he Is a 
regular contributor to all the leading periodicals 
which make a speciaity of floricu/ture. For 
years he bas conducted this department in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Thie book is a thor 
| Ougbly practical treatise, devoted mainiy to the 
| Care and culture ¢f the commoner kinds of plants 
| for window gardening. The autor tells what 
kind of plants to choose, how to care for them, 
all about soll, wat ring, light, temperature, and 
how to guard sgainst injary by insects of various 
kinds. There are chapters a’so on flowers and 
shrubbery for the lawn, how to arrange them to 
| the best advacta’e, the laying cut of the lawn, a 
chapter on table decoration, and, in fact, just 
such information as any person who cares for 
flowers stou'd have at hand for direction and 
reference. While the eubjact is quite thoroughly 
ovare d, the style used is plain, simple and free 
rcm any technicalities, and cannot fail to be most 
nteresting and instructive. Cloth binding, fifty 
ents. Sold by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
| upon recefpt of price. Address 


| MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 
Beston , Yass 


| 


| 











READ and THINK. 





Let a Working Farm Library. § 





BrainTools at Low Cost. 





Through arrangements with the 


are thoroughly practical, up to date, reli 


should be in the home of all who aim to 


THe Sor. Its Nature, Relations and Fun- 
damental Principles of Management. By F. H. 
King, Professor of Agricultural Physics in the 
University of Wisconsin. 803 pages, 45 illus- 
trations. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE FERTILITY OF THE LAND. A Sum- 
mary Sketch of the Relationship of Farm Prac- 
tice to the Maintaining and Increasing of the 
Productivity of the Soil. By I. P. Roberts, 
Director of the College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. 432 pages, 45 illustrations. Es- 
pecially valuable. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 


Tue SPRAYING OF PLANTS. A Succinct 
Account of the History, Principles and Prac- 
tice of the Application of Liquids and Powders 
to Plants for the Purpose of Destroying Insects 
and Fungi. By E. G. Lodeman, late Instruc- 
tor in Horticulture in the Cornell University. 
399 pages, 92 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


MILK AND ITs Propucts. A Treatise upon 
the Nature and Qualities of Dairy Milk, and 
the Manufacture of Butter and Cheese. By 
Henry H. Wing, Assistant Professor of Dairy 
Husbandry in the Cornell University. 280 
pages, 33 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


PLANT BREEDING. Being Five Lectures 
upon the Amelioration of Domestic Plants. By 
L. H. Batley, Professor of Horticulture in the 
Cornell University. 293 pages, 20 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


publishers we are able to furnish our 


readers with any of the following books at very reasonable prices. 
They cover many of the most important features of farm managemen, 


able and thought stimulating. 


Each book is written by a competent specialist under the editorial super 
vision of Prof. L. H Bailey of Cornell University, and every one of them 


carry on a farm in a practical and 


profitable way. They all have serviceable and tasteful cloth bindings. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF Fruit Growine. By 
L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture {m the 
Cornell University. 520 pages, 114 illustrations. 
It appeals especially to the horticulturists who 
are willing to have his brain direct and supple 
ment the work of his hands. 

Price to our readers, $1.00. 


THe HortTicutturist’s Rute Boos. A 
compendium of useful information for fralt 
growers, truck gardeners, forists and others. 
By L. H. Bailey, Professor of Horticulture ip 
the Cornell University. 812 pages. 

Price to our readers, 60 cents. 


THE NuRsERY Book. A Complete Guide 
to the Multiplication of Plants. By L. H, 
Bailey, Professor of Horticulture in the Cor 
nell University. 365 pages, 152 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THe Forcina Boox. A manual of the cab 
tivation of vegetables in glass houses. By L. 
H. Batley, Professor of Horticulture {= the Cor 
nell University. 280 pages, 88 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


GARDEN MAKING. Suggestions for the 
Utilization of Home Grounds. By L. H. Balley, 
alded by L. R. Taft, F. A. Waugh and Ernest 
Walker. 417 pages. 256 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, 75 cents. 


THe PRUNING Book. A Monograph of the 
Pruning and Training of Plants as Applied to 
American Conditions. By L. H. Batley, Pro 
fessor of Horticulture in the Cornell Unive 
sity. 540 pages, 332 illustrations. 

Price to our readers, $1.10. 
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POETRY. 





(Original) 
THE DURBRL. 

Here we will Gght, since it bas come to swords! 
My good Damasevs will defend me now. 
And since my cause is right»ous, bere I vow 
Myself a co' q 1eror! Oo! Oal ‘T sfords 

satisfaction to engage! Towards 
, 9 Dlinding west I'll stand; no 'vantage thou 
»yalt give mine enemy! O01! On! Howror? 
Canst not thrast better?—Yet thy choice was 

swords! 


Ha! fallso! Methought’twooll beso! I knew 

The temper of my Diade, thy skill no match 

For mine! And yet, God wo', "twas bat 

a sorateD! 

Sweet Christ! apon bis face Death’s hideous bus 

Comes with despateh! . ° 

O foe, ‘how bast thy might, 

For with the Drand of Oalo I walk tonight! 
MAROIA DAVIES. 

New Orleans, Ls. 





IN THE FALL APTERNOON. 


roere’s & Darnish of foe scarlet on the pear that 
drops today, 
Now the glory o' the ripe and rich autumnal 
poons bas eo ne; 
The peach Is over mellow, and the apple bends 
the spray, 
And there’s honey, yes, there’s honey in the 


Mme. Poulard’s Day Dreams. 


“©, Seigneur! what a noise! O16 cannot 
make one’s self heard. What does he want, 


then, this Joseph, that Le whines so?” shiny and biack, with taick wooden 
> soles, and 
Mme. Poulard laid down her distaff aud looked | they were only about one siz) to big for him. 
half apologetically, half nervously, at the bar- If one had met him on the road in ordinary cir- 
| Der’s wife, who was in the midst of a most thril’- | cumstances ore would bave been struck by the 
| Ing scene involving many of the surroundirg difference in the size of his feet, as his workday 
| Feputat'e if, and who must therefore be conolll- sabots were large enough to contain both feet ip 
| Sted at least till the end o* the tale. Then her one, andalitoagh they were stuffed with bay 
ores turned to the open (00°, where on the step | they |e ked quite the most uncomfortable things 

hor two grandebildren sat playing with Joseph, | any one could have chosen to walk in. 
| the shoemake,’s Diack puppy. Joseph and Reine; The room scoi filled wit) farmers’ stout wives 
and Alphonsine were very intimate, and most of ana their daughters of much the same make on 
| — Lf) was spent on their grandmother's doo-- | a smalier seale. They all arrived hungry aod 





(step. _ In great good humor, although they had walked, 

Mme. Poulard was small and brown and/or jolted io springless carts, for miles to be 
crumpled like a chestou!,—‘he kind they make pressnt at this entertainment, and every one 
rosaries of in Italy. She was old, but ber hair | began the evening with boiled beef and cider 
Was still brown, and ber eyes, which had been | and thick slices of sour brown household bread 
‘her chief dowry, had worn well. Her cap was | Moasisur Pol was then begged to give himself 
indescribable, bsing a Breton cap of the most the trouble o! taking a seat in the chimney, 
elaborate Kind, a thing of twists and curves and | which he did, accompanied by his fiddie, and 
streamers; her collar, white and gcff:red, then the fun began. The yourg men and 
reached far beyond her shoulders,and as she maidens danced, while their mothers g@ levei 
(Sat spinning ia her Kitehen she looked a pretty, over the fall in cheese, and the short summer 
| Peevish old woman, She lived im her kitchen, | Biabt wore on, and old women sat in the yard 
| with a row of green bowls on the dresser,and Smong tae wagons and carts with baskets fall 
Spoke seliom, except when the barber's wife | Of sweet pastry to sell and gingerbread made 
looked in to gossip. She wasn’t atali pleased wiih 10 the shape ot dogs and rabbits; and they dia 
| her life, Mme. Poulard; she wanted more honor | such & thriving business at the end of each 
and glory, and there was none tobe badinthe dance that every one was thirsty, and tie 
| Present, so she retired io the past, only coming Dough, swing ng over the door, thought tbat if 
back nowand thento slap her grandchildren. this was an earnest of things to come they would 


Gings, the only difference being in the tie; for 

and weddings it was a red cord with 
tassels; for funerals it was a purple cord with 
tassels tied with | ng Ic eps; his shoes were very 


purple of the plum! 
witb the Gust pon the drcoping of his gold ana t⸗ 4878 of milk and honey. 
azure wings We all have our dreams, and hers had been a | 

The Datterfy clings loosely where the last Wholesale gio vers shop (:he grocer was there, | 
fo vers flame and shine; tober hand soto say), ® Deautiful shop, shelf | 
Down the dusk ef lonely garden aisles the yellow ®“ter shelf of ehocolate Planteur merging lato 
eat still clings, | Coffee, riee, ao . candies and sardines. Not 
And the grape upon the trellis is bursting with to, Dut he, the groser, had discovered how 
its wine. _ lopg and brown end sleepy her eyes were, so that 

| 18 Was all gong well; she would occupy the first | 

There’s bloom upon the mountain, and there’s | position in the country round and sit behind she 
mist upon the stream, | Counter on market days wearlug a cashmere 
There’s a light burns low in heaven that never apron, as one does who gives directions and cor- | 


She sat in the corner spinning, and — 


shone before: verses while others weigh and measure. 
We sing softly with low volcesin & slow and Ab, how well it all promised! She had quite 
waking dream, 


loved her young grocer;and then suddenly it 
While far cff the Dreaker feathers in dull music weat — 3— she walked into her 
up the shore. | SLO) that was to be, and found a crowd in the 

But by Otfal Mow and falling there Diows a doa | D8¢K parlor, and lsughter and voices and biseult 


8000 make their fortune. Ab! it had beep a wed- 
ding and no mistake. It was long talked of in 
the country side, and the memory o! it now 
warmed Mme. Poulard’s heart, as s )e rose stiffly 
from her chair, and came back acro \s the years to 
fallen fortunes and discontent, and lit the 
swinging lamp, and in the dim, wavering light 
looked for the children and shat Josepb, already 
curled up in a warm lit'le yelping dream. It gave 
her s‘renzth to turn to these tiresome children 
with their wants, and their going to bed, and get- 
ting Up, and their rice cake, and torn pinafores, 
and puppies, and distarbings. 
She trod on something soft in ber search, and 
found Reine’s stocking lying on the flor, a mass 
of coarse blue tangled "031 and 4: opped stiteues. 


|“ Ab, Donte divine!” she mattered, more work 


for her in the mo :ning; but for that matier it was 
a'l the same; if it wasn’t a stocking it was sone- 


corned white satin cushions! O. ce the woman 
at the stall kk oted ap, and, seeing four brown 
eyes watching her intently, threw two cushions 
Over the cointer, and Keine and Alpbonsine 
went on their way munching, and certain that 
do flavor «q a8lled the flavor of 

Mme. Pouliri prepared the to:rel for the 
soup, and, patting the wto‘e into a brown bow! 
till evening, settied do vn to her spinning asd 
her memorier. So occupied was she with her 
own concerns that she never felt anx!o 1, al- 
though the cilidren and the puppy were away 
fo‘ houre. “Eb, Seigneur! they will return, 
on fear of that,” she woul sigh resigne<ly; and 
indeed twilight seldom failed to bring them. 
Mme. Poulard, looting up, beheld with inho-- 
pitable fselings the nungry to. 

Toen the toipand the scramble upthe dark 
s airs, followed by grandn other’s muttered rc- 
m0 wtrance at the noise; then bed, and silence 
and stars, and the hindered memories of the 
day lcst in the untroubled dreams of night.— 
Macmilian’s Mag: zine. 








YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


IN GRANDMA'S GABDEN. 
In grandma’s garden the s 1n.eams play 
Wibt the quiet shadows the livelong day. 
The butter files and the bumbie bees 
Bob ip and o it of the shrubs and trees, 
Taking no thought of “ calling hours” 
While visiting amo 1g the flowers. 


The siender hollyt o ks, stately and tall, 
Scarce seem to koow their neighbors at all, 
While yellow daffo ills down in the grasses 

Nod to the lilies like sweet little lasses; 

And in grandma’s garden the fi wers and birds 
Have a w oaderful langusge as plain as words. 


The pompous tulips pretend not to krow 

The daisies that stray {0m the fields below, 

Bat the dabiias and peonies over the fence 

All Geciare it is merely a flimsy pretence; 

And it seems that the flowers, like people we 
KIO”, 

Are sometimes snobbish and fond of show. 


The picks and verbenas and dear sweet peas 
Are grac'o 18 and gentile and iry to please, 
While the lovely lilies, serene of face, 

| Hold themselves high wit olc-ime grace, 








out into fingers and shaped into iittle threc- 


other ways toinvest his earnings. In fact, he 
found it so pleasant thinking what be wo iid do 
wits bis money that he sat there over half an 
hour. Then he coneluded to begin work. 

The berries were large and sweet, and Robin 
was very fond of blackberries. For every berry 
he pat In the pa'i he ate @ dcz,I think. Bat 
the sun was getting hotter and hotter. More- 
over, Robin was a sociable little fellow, and he 
found it ratier lonesome down there all alone. 
He had, persaps, a dozen berries in bis pal! 
when he decided that he would not try to pick 
more than one pailfal that day. He scratched bis 
bands, he stabbed bis toe, and lost nearly ba'f of 
what he had picked. 

“IVa most the hottest day I ever knew,” he 
sald, with almostasob. “It takes avery long 
time to pick berries, I thiok, and I don’t believe 
Grandma ought to can any today, it’s so bot! '’ 

It was perhaps an tour later that a very 
flushed, tear-tained, berry-stained little boy 
presented himssif defo ‘e Grandma, tie botto = 
of his pall barely covered with very san¢cy 
derries. 

“Ien’t there a quart, Grandma?” he asked, 
suxiously. “I shoalithiak there was enough 
to make a saucer pie, anyway, and that woald 
be e2ough fo: you and Grandps. I dou’t care 
for avy, truly. It’s harder work than I s'posed, 
and I fell down free or {oir times—sn¢—I got 
so lo ao o ae. I wish I could see Mamma now.” 

“ Oh, yes, of course, that would be nice,” said 
Grandmas, cheerfully, “and I presume she 
would like to see us, but there comes Grandpa 
ap ther:o 4. Imustgo and ask him for 10 se 
money to pay for my berries, and then suppose 
we ask bim to take us dowa town after dinner. 
I should like £0 neice cream, sho aldn’t 301?” 

R bin wiped bis eyes, furtively, snd brig t- 
ened up astonishingly. 

“ 1 always like ies cream,” he said, “and Ill 
tell you, Grandma, I’ll take my money I’ve just 
earned and pay for it. Won’t that be nice?” 

“ Very nice, indeed,” answered Grandma, with 
an odd little twinkle in her eye, which Ro>in 
never noticed.— Watchman. 


BRILLIANTS- 


Like Dian’s kiss, unasked, unsought, 
Love gives itself, but is not bough’. 
—Longfellow. 














ing Dreata, 
A wind that steals from spaces of, unknown and 
nameless chill, 


| 
| 


and a bottle of wine; the sun kept her from see- | 
ing anything bat dark forms agaipst the window, | 


but they all ssemed glad to see her and to think 


thing else. Dame! tow different she bad meant Like the ol4-fashioned girls of grandma’s days } 
the ending to be, after the hope and the fore-- Who wore laces and feathers and hoops and) 
thought and the daughter, and the sheets and| stays. 


| the underelo:ning of her‘own spinning and mark- 


of death, | tm law patied Rer on the Dack, and called ber a) 
And takes the singing from the lip and makes | £004 girl, and said that she had jast come in) 
the music still! time * her brother in law, and her beart 
on Prescott Spoff ord, in Harper’s Bazar, sank. For the loveshe had for her wholssale 
— * grocer was of the q aluty sulted to eldest sons 
— | who inherit; and here she found she had been 
LINDY, COME ALONG! | Wrong all the time, and had been squandering au 
[A Plantation Serenade.) _ ber smiles and her dreamy looks ona younger 
When de sua ro'lin an’ de moon roll ont, — oe — A SS oe 
Ao Ge i’! yallar stars git sprinkit all about, | really come 
Den I listens fer my honey an’ I calls her an’! | 








| with a ready-made wife! 
shout, 


“O Lindy, Lindy, Lindy, O my Lindy! 
© Lindy, co me along 

Aw’ listen t> my song, 

Yela’-Dird am singing to his Loaey, 
Den lemme sing to you 

An’ tell yo 1, tell you trae, 


Dem 


When Mme. Poulard reached this part cf the | 
sto y she invariably lon her temper. She 


Mo-laix, Sheco2l! close her eyes and see it all 
plainly; the Grand Rue with quaint old to.1ses 
almost toiching, having carved (ors and beau- 
tifal winding oak stairs with figures of salcte, 
ong te keep the iamates f o n evil— 
some, © had -been t bad watehed ¢ 

for four hundred a Bat all this m 
by the way; one ron in particular in- 
terested her, not bdecauss it was there 
they had broight the frightened little Princes 
Mary Stuart, to rest after her tossing on the sea 
and her !ong journey from Scotland, to marry the 
Freneh King’s son; littie five-year->id princesses 


| Nor used slang words, and never were rude. 

| But were q tietly sweet like the mignonettes, 

| And were modest and shy, dear househeld pets! 
| For t1e old-time maidens were sober as pansies, 
And not co idied up with whimsical fancies. 


Bat the boys and the girls of grandma’s days 

Must bave been rather dul! in their games and 
playt; 

The boys were as stiff as this new-:rimmed box, 

In their frills and buckles and high white 


stocks, 
And te gitl:j wt a trifle staid aod prim 


| dropped her distaff, scolded Alphonsine and didn’t interest ber,though they were 01a wed¢ ing 
| Reine, and slammed the door on the puppy, so | journey, ma fol,non! She had little enough to 

teat they had t) leave their doorstep and their think of in herown family, and the rco m would 
| play and ft oe for a Detter mood after tea. Then do admirably for her own 0 :cupat’o. should the 
| she would pick up ber work and go on with the | bon Dieu see fit (o take Po ilard to himself. One 


With their kerchiefed gowns and waists (0 slim. 


| Bo perhaps, after all, it’s nicer to be 

A wide-swake girl cf the present, like me, 

| Who can row in a boat, or ride on a wheel, 
And never a backache <r headache feel; 





Dat lads you mo’ dan heaps av silver morey!” | story and be comforted. Io any case there had | must bow to the will of P. oridence, making 02e’s Who need not be pruned to grow in a mould 


When de wiad biow sof’ a1’ de leabes keep still, 
Listnin’ in de darkness (0 de lonesome whipro'- 
wil',' 
Den I teks my bapjer wid me an’ I calls her 
down de bil!. 
“O Lingy, Liady, Liady, O my Lindy! 
O Lindy, come slong 
Ao’ listen to my song. 
Da whippo’ @#ill is pinin’ far his honey, 
And’ to I ploes fer you, 
Fer I te'ls you, tells you true, 
Dat I labs you mo’ dan heaps av silber money!” 


When de tree toad cal! an’ de cricket sing, 

An’ de katydids is ‘sputin’ ’Doul some Ul ac- 
eyount thing, 

Don I ealis Ber an’ I calls her "tel I mek de pine 
woots ring. 


| Deen no mistake atoat Poulard. As the elder ¢¥#n arrangement at the same time, and Poulard 
| Poulard she had loved nim,and Poulsrd the elder was far from stroag, and, alas, the same remark 
be was, and co tinued to be. And thoigh the applied to her daughter Reine. Who in all the 
grover’sthop bad faded, and the candies and country side would take a thin w'f3, one with 
| the sardines had never existed, still, the memory | neither ambit'o2 nors stroig back, wro would 
“ot her wedding, as at last it had taken place, was | see no jokes on market days, and didn’t care to 
| soothing. It had lasted for three days, after the | walk o1t 01 Sandays; wio, in short, seemed 
|manner of ths best Breton weddings. On on!y made for religion? 

the first day they were married, she| But if Reine Poulard had no back and no mind, 
land Powlard Aine, he weariog a waistcoat she hada mother who co 2binei toch in rich 
stitehed with yellow and a broad brimmed | abundance, towion the thoughts ofa spinster 


| 


beaver hat wit) f »wing riDDons, and she a Diack daughter and o'4 age in the country were bitter, | 


gown with velvet binds andalsce cip linsd | particularly with a cheery little gossiping town 
with bias, to please the Virgia, in whose month | Only thirty kilom>tres away, and a thriving tas- 
of May the wedding was held. Oa the second Ket business and a son in law, a confortable 
day she and Poulard drove in a big cart, accom- room for herself in his !ouse, and neighbore— 
panied by her oak cupboard with brass hinges, above all, neighbors—wio would come in and 
twenty-o1r unbleaened | nen chemises, a pair admire her 0.x cupboard, and be made to un- 
of copper snoffers and her brown eyes, which derstand that it was otly a bit of her many 


© Linay, Lindy, Licdy, O my Lindy! 
O Lindy, come along 
Ao’ listen to my song. 
Da katy tic is ’sputio’ wid bis honey, 
Come lemme 'spute wid you 
Fomet I doan’ er do 
Lad you bet:er dan a te ip av silber money!” 
—Anne Virginia Cal >ertson, in Dixie. 


(as has been already said) were her chief posses- 
sion. They drove, then, slowly and with [.w, 
words, there being no farther need o! converst- 
tion now that the thing was done. When they 
passed a cottage the woman came out and looked | 
at the cupto rd, and underst o1 and envied | 
At length they stopped in a village; it 
was evening, and Poulard drove ty. a small 
boise having @ green bough banging over the 
cow, and against the wall a board «i:h the 
words freshly psinted, “ Bir: Lucien Poularda 
provides food, drink and lodging for man and | 
beast.” This was pleasant, proiperous mem- 
ory: this green bough swinging in the wind | 
meant carts drawn up by the wayside, and 
thirsty p:ople and vermouth and seltz and cog- 
pac and syrupand cider. And the fact of Lucien | 
Poulara’s belog prepared ‘o supply man and 
beast with f)0d, dring and lodging meant fairs 
and markets and country wagons, and baskets 
of Dutter and eggs, and yellow plums, and stalis 
in the (q tare opposite the chureb, and round 
brown women in biae aprons, anda fall stable. | 
It meant empty baskets in the afternoon, and | 
hangry people, and lonv, narrow tables, and | 
tried tripe and brown bread. 
| Here Mme. Poulard came back to the present 
and fouod Reine crying and hungry and the 
bl.iek puppy gaoawing one of her shoes and) 
A!phonsine encouruging bim, rolling about the 
fl vor and saying: *' Look, then, granda o her, how 
hungry he is, this little Joseph: he wants some 
riec-cake.” Then Mme. Foulard would rise 
up in a rageand siy,“Ab,don! I must keep) 
house for a dog then, must 1?” But neverthe- 
less for peace and qiletness she did it, and 
the three were soon roiled up ander tre table 
with silces of bread and o ions, and Mme. 





GOLF LOVE. 


I’ve met a maiden on the links 
O! love, wro can bamboozle 
Me 80 my nicest put, metiloks, 
Besults in bata focz'e. - 
I 40 my best to dormy be 
(My rivals down forever) ; 
Alas! Iftoczie at tae tee. 
Io vain woul! I be clever. 


Another man (accursed his name!) 
And wary backers, try me, 

An‘ freq 1ently, so sharp the game, 
Oocurs an ugly stymie.: 

No ¢ountry js shown in Fore 
The drive without a warning. 

And exeh one secret Keeps bis score, 
The other’s presence sc rning. 


My bal| the ambashed hazards catch, 
My nibieck often testing; 
And she with wiom I'd balves the match 
Is up, my eff rte besting; 
Bat scfi, here comes her cadile sweet— 
Dan Cupid. Little rogue, be 
Bears bict that really I compete 
With only Colonel Bogey. 
—Edwin L. Sabin, in Puck. 


— —ñỹi⸗ 





80 Sampson wanteprz)money! Well, Lae poniard free to go bak to her weddiog toasat 
clare! and the lifting down of her oak cupboard, 

I know not what Simpson e’er captured, BOF whieh took place amid many j»kes and the help 
where. ot dark, curly-Daired men in Diue Diouses, and a 
Cervera surren tered to Schley, so they tell, | pnottie of vin ordimaire. It was finally settied in 
And the male of Matacz.s les where he fell js corner, where it still st.od, enclosing one or 
—N. ¥. Journal. (two very thin white darned chemises cherished | 


for ol 1 eake’s sake and [ ided peacefully in their 
grave on the top shelf. 





The woods sirike up a melody; 
Their tones are clear and rich.’ 
Toe maps gives the sweetness 
And the pine tree gives the pitch. 
—Juadge. 





call the beat and the uproar, every 016 speak- | 


| saintson her bebalf. At the “pardon” in her 


possessicn’, ꝰ jast asouvenir she couldn’t bear 
toleave behind; she had sold the rest rather 
than have the Cother of bringing it. Ab! you find 
it-pret!y, madame? It’s not amiss, but nothing 
t» the rest, believe me.” 

Ave all she remembered the sign: “Y. M. 
P. & .ce, Dasxet factory; baskets for butter and 
meat; repairs of every kind.” Poé ice was doing 
& g°0d business, and could keep a servant; and 
to look pleasant and coax the farmers’ wives on 
market days, so that they went home with an 


| @geasket or a butier-yasket more than they 


started witb, surely required no great strength. 
What a calanity it was to have such a delicate 


ebila! How she had struggied to make heras , makes lots of trouble, fr people often think that 


other people’s daughters, and gone to 
every “ pardon” for miles round to entreat the 


own village of Huelgoat she had been the first 
to carry flo wers to decorate the shrine: she had 
even taken her to 8t. Pol de Leon and put 
Beine uncer the great bell that its chimes migLt 
charm away the headaches that Mme. Poulard 
foresaw would interfere with her matrimonial 
projects, and thus indirectly with the comfert 
of her own declining years. 
also that madame made tisanes from t 6 garden 
herbs and bung around Reine’s neck a smal) 
ivory band, yellow with age, with the thumb ard 


two middie fingers closed and the first ana little | 


fingers extended. This precious charm had been 


brvught from Italy by Reine’s great grandfather, | 


and was confidentiy believed in the family to 
insure the wearer against every ili; it bad 
formed part of Mme. Poulard’s dowry, being 
thought worthy to travel t>) Huelgoat In the oak 


| cupboard, wita the chemiser. But still Reine 


had headaches, and looked pale, and took no 
ioterest in her cap, not caring whether it was 
lined with pink calico or not lined at ali, and 
Mme. Poulard was in despair. And finally 


Pc é 10e was carried off by Noemie Renard from | 


Berrien, who bad red cheeks and a thick wa‘s’. 
Sothe baskets faded from Mme, Pou'ard’s 

tearful eyes, and Reine didn’t care, and life was 

altogether unbearabie; tili one day the clouds 


| lifted, proving thatthe darkest hour comes be| When it 

Bat the dinner, ab, that wasamerry thing fore dawn, and disclosed a long, thin man witb | clothes ina hurry, and throws her out on the 
to thinkof! To this day Mme. Poulard can & melancholy face and Diack bair. What frst | grass o- into some large puddle; and, beiog 
smell the stew of liver and kidney,and the| roused Mme. Poulard’s hopes was observing | made of ollcloth, she seems to enjoy her bath. 
roasted pigs’ fset and the cream cheese, can re- him towear bis Sunday clothes in the wek,| Qoce, when tie water was rus\ing down both 


80 she bid him enter, and put before him cider 


| great burry to hear about Pollywog. 


| She is so large she can wear Jane’s c!o hes and 


Pour ys down, ye geatie rain drops, 
Without ceasing, without stay, 
I have got my friend's ombrella 
And he’s two full mil*s away. 
—Philadeipbia N orth American. 





He ) urneyed to ths souading sea 
To spend a week’s vacation, 
Aad then came home and went to work 
For rest and recreation. 
—Portiand Oregonian. 





Years of discretion surely are 
L'te’s sweet comp! etion— 
Yet wiifal Pate delights to mar, 
For when we reach them there’s a jir; 
Toe years are more apparent, far, 


Than the diseret!on! —Puck. 





| ing and no one listeniog; and then the was>ing | and biscuits flavored with vanilla, and inqu red 

ap! [fit had been the grocer himself, there| bis will, Buther heart was no longer ia the 
| could not have been more dishes, for g oer matter, and when Bozellec stated his will to be 
pere was thrifty and would have taken no pride| Reine Poulard for his wife, provided she were 
in feasting the neighborhood, wo ald very likely ready ‘oe help him in starting a small iron- 
have done is hurriedly in two days, whereas mongery shop in the village, Mme. Poulard 
there was still the dance to come, Mme. Poulard | agreed with him quickly. Ironmongery, t) be 
refiscted with pleasure. It had happened in| sure, did not mean much; locks and nails, ad 
this very room she was sitting in, before it bad | dull |.ttle tin plates and dishes, and no comf.rt 
beon d vided in twoaftter Poulard’s death, when | for herself. Nowin Morlaix,—>ut it was use 
the busioess fall off, and the green branch with-| less torecall the baskets for batter and meat 
ered, and Mme. Poulard sat spinniag and think-| and all that might have been. It was evidently 
ing all day long. Bat 01 the great day of the | her lotto live and die in Hueigoat, and the 
dance it had been the orig'nal long, lov) s,operit was everthe soonerto sleep; and so 
roe n; the planed, b Own woolen ralters wore | she ‘ed Bozsilec, who was much g atified by 
immensely thick, and some were carved s) beac- tie rapid and unexpected succers of his suit, 
‘tifally that, if they had Deen sold at their wo ‘th, | and she began wi'hvut more ado to mark Reine’s 

Mme. Poulard might bave been at her ease with | chemises and to wonder how she could get the 
& servant, and a green merino apron every day of | mosteff ctout ofthe least money at the wec- 
the week. a curious white mantelpiece stretched | ding. It was all done and over ina very sbort 


Toward distant rocks sne turned her head, 


| far into the room, and was 80 wide ate‘tier side 
The whlie she deftly manned the tiller. 


* thatin wiater every oao sat around the glowirg 
" With N stare’s grandest works,” she said, | peats in the shelter of the hage fireplace; and on 
Artcan’t compete.” He looked and read | stormy nights the snow fell so thickly through 
This sigu: * Take Some One’s Sarsapariila.” the wide chimney that it waked the Diack puppy. 
—N.¥. World. | who, hearing a bissing sound, dreamed he was at | 

~ s | home at the sto maker’s and that it was supper | 
Kipilng’s thumb has been dog->itten time. Taechimney piece occupied the greater | 
In the towa of yellow fog; | part of the room now, but on the fam-u' night It | 
And the rabid relic hantars | had ce been so prominent; it was summer then, 
Will be searching for the dog. | and instead of fumes arow of chairs st204 a!! 
—Indianapolis Journal. | round the hearth, making it look like a white 

— — throne prepared for the most distinguished 

Alas, what wasted talents guest. The fibor bad been well rabbed, and 
On every side I see; there were bunches of small blue hydrangeas 

I know of several well-read men | tied along the walls at intervais. Monsteur Pol 
Who won't agree with me! / bad come f10n Barrien, bringing his fiddie with 
—Washington Star. bim. He was a fat, thirsty o'4 man, who co2ld 

| never gét anything to eat sufficiently raw for 

his taste. “A fried egg,” he would cry, “and 
not too mach fried, madame, I implore you ’’; or 
“sSaprist! What is this? Take it away, made- 
moiselie; I asked for an underdone cutlet”— 
and so op, with shrugging of shoulders and 
| uplifted bands, bat the point of Monsieur Pol 
| was that he played the fiddle with taste and 
|}eme gy, andthat he also did is for nothing. 
| Sometimes he would pisy for a whole evening 
| ifhe had been soothe! at startiag by a piece 
of raw Doef:teak or co;zed Dy a lightly to'led 
ezg. He wore his Dost clothes, the suit re- 
eerved for christenings and fanerals and wed- 














The nignts sha! be filled with musie, 
But no one can understand 
Why the tomeat goes 
O ) the fence to poss 
As toe manager of the band. 
— Washington Star. 





If you'd content and happy be, 
Then heed the maxim old, 
And neither give yourself away, 
Nor let yourself be sid. 
—Thicago Dally News. 





time, and R:ine’s head ached, though not more 
than usa’, and she regretted every day «f ber 
dulll fscf nails and tio plates that she hadn’t 
gone into religion and joined the f@ irs Blancbes 
at Quimper. The shop dragged 0 ) a feeble exist- 
ence; Bozellec did his best, but he did no: grow 
fat, and after a few years of hard work and bead 
aches Mme. B >zsilec died, and littie Reine and 
Alpbonsine j ist crossad the road to their grand 
mother’s doorstep aud there remained. 

The doorstsp was much the most amusing 
place in Mme. Poulard’s house, for the little 
straggling hamlet Poulard had brought her to 
as a bride had increased and become a village 
ballt round a large space, with an old ston: 
Calvary in the middie jast opposite the church 
Ia this place the market was held, and on these 
days the children were well amused, and left 
madame to her dreams and their downfalis in 
peace and qiletnesr. For the square was full 
ot white caps and wo den stalis with flapping 
yellow coverings, and the tables were heaped 
with green and brown pottery and the white 
ware of Brittany, ornamented with flowers and 
beetles, and men in sabote smoking 01g pipes, 
and st.\f women waiking across bridges. There 
was a stall for blue co toa where Mme. Fou- 
lard bought pinafores for the children when 
their old ones would mend ro longer; and a stall 
where sweets were made and sold; what up- 
ending joy It was t> watch a lamp ‘of. soft jwhite 
sugar Delag kneaded like doug), and then pulled 


| Less somebody say: “ She’s sho skingly bold!” 


' 

And walking among the garien beds 

| Where perfame and beauty each floweret sheds, 

A lesson cf life I learn to read 

In each little blossom and. leaf and weed,— 

A lesson that teaches we all may give 

Some beauty and sweetness wherever we live! 
PAULINS OARBINGTON Bours. 

PollywWog. 

Jane is my little neighoor, and is jast four 
years old. In the morning she wears boys’ 
clothes, the dearest little blouse waists and what 
she calis “ kickerbockers.”’ It is -a good name, 
too; for she certainly does kick about in them 
to ber beart’s content. In the aftarnoon she 
appears in big puff sleeves and wide skirts, with 
here and there bits of bright ribbon. Then she 
looks like a most gorgeous butterfiy Gitting over 
the lawn. I should like t> tell you all about 
Jane’s funny ways and queersayirgs, for she is 
a bright little gil; but of course you are in a 





Jane has a large family of dolis. Some are 
Freveb and can talk; som* are black; some are 
80 little they can lie out straight on the palm of 
ber hand: but the one she loves best is Poliywog. 
Pollywog is made of pinko!| lth, with very 
lovely large blae eyes and tight white eurls. 


Jane’s little brother Jobun’s clothes, too. This 


Poliywog is one of the chil fren. 

One day, when Pollywoz was attired in Jane’s 
hatand cress, the children Lung ber out o! the 
nursery window. Socna lady from across the 
street came rushing in and told Mre. Grant that 
Jane was climbing out of the third-story window. 
Poor Mre. Grant was 10 weak and frightened 
by this dreadful news that she could scarcely 
get upstairs; but she did, and esiz3d what she 
thought were her little gir’’s warm, fat han¢és 
only to ind they were Pollywog’s. 

Aro’her time, when dolly was cressed in 
John’s clothes, a naughty boy threw her way up 
in the top of alarge tree. Papa, coming home 
at twilight. saw her far up among the bravches, 
| and, thinking of course, it was John, ran te the 
rescnu?, calling, “ Dov’: move, Jhuny; papa will 
get you down.” Then he began burriedly ciim*- 
| ing, or trylog to climb, the tree. It was a good 
many years since papa bad attempted such a 
thing, and he found ithard work. He was in 
suc 1 a borry, his trousers were so in the way, 
that thongh he hugged the trunk tight with both 
arms and legs, he stipped back in the most dis- 
co raging way. At last he re: ced the top, and 
clasped, not John, Dut Fo lywog, to his loving 
| heart. After this Miss Dolly was forbidden to 
| wear the chi'dren’s clothes; and mamma made 

her a bright red dress of her own and a bonnet 
| trimmed with white, in which Jane and John 
thought she looked mach better. 
rains, Jane bas off Pollywog’s 


sides of the road, dolly’s mamma thought she 
would let her; o ‘wimming. 8>, ‘0 sing ber iste 
the gut.er vowa went dolly to the end o° the 
street; and, if her leg had not caught fas: in a 
stieg, she woul! havago  velnto the deep, dark 
sewer and been 4:0 wned. Jane would have been 
heartbroken if anything bal happened to dear 
Pollywog; bat nothing seems to hart her, though 
she hasfa lan ov r the Danisters, down a well, 
and badall ons side of her hair burned of — 
Obristian Work. 





How Robin Picked Herries. 


“ I should like a biackberry pie,’’said Grandpa, 
one morning at the breakfast table. 

“ Robin,” said Grandma, “ I’!l tell you what I 
willco. If yoa will go down in the !o* south of the 
barn, and pick a q arto! blackberries fo: mel 
will g've you fifteen cents for the berrier, and as 
big a piece of ple as you can ear.” 

“ Ob, Grandma; will yo1 truly? I never earned 
any money in my life. ’ Course I’ligo. Bat don’t 
m0 want move than aquart? My mamma, she 
boys lots, and puts’em in gias« jirs, and then 
we bave pies-in winter.” 

“ Well,” replied Grandma, witha q 1eer little 
laugb, * [ will ouy all 10 1 pick.’’ 

fo Robin got the biggest pall he could find in 
Grandma's pantry and tradged oT info the lot. 

“ ['ul plek all day, may>e, and I’il get lots and 
lots of money,” he said to himself. 

* P’raps I’il get a bicycle with it. Anyway I'll 
have some ice cream and soda, and all the ef ox- 
late drops I want. Then I'll get a be-ac-ti-fall 
pieshure book to send mamma for a present. 
She'll be £0 surprised {o think that I earned it my 
own eelf. [cot know but [ ought to get Grand- 
ma some spectacies, too, ’causs she ics: her best 
ones in Bosto 1t1e other day. I most wish I’d 
brought another pail. I shall bate to go back 
after one when I get 2-picking.” 

Grandms bad pata little Dox of lanch in the 
pail. Rovin looke4 at it tro ightfally a moment 
ort@. 

“T’ll jast open it and see what she put in,” he 
said, sitting down under a tree. 

He found some cookies anda piece of ginger- 
bread. 

“*I guess I'd better eat it now,” he sald, after a 
few mi utes. more thought. * I sball cover it all 








up with berries if I leave it in the pail.” 
While he was eating Ro>dia thought of several 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can meke our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footpriaots on the sands of time. 
—Longfello w. 


Live while you live, the epicure would say, 
And seize the pleasures of the present day; 
Live while you lives tie sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as It files. 
Loro, in my view let both united be; 
I live ia pleasure when 1 live to Thee. 
P. Dodderidge 


L20k bow the floor of Heaven 
Is thiek inlay’J wi:h patines of bright gold; 
There’s not the smailestorD, which tnou be- 
hold’st, 
Bat In bis motion like an angel s'ngs, 
8 111 q tiring to the young-ey’d cherubins; 
Such parmony is in immort\ souls; 
Bat, while this muddy vestare of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot bear it. 
—Joakspsre. 


Love all, trast a few 
De wrong to none: ba abla for thine enemy 
Rather io power, than use; and keep thy friend 
Under tay own life’s key: be check’d fe: silence, 
But never tax’ for speech. 








—Shakspere. 





He who knows when jo yous hours are best, 
He sends them as be sevs it meet: 
When thou hast borne the fiery test, 
And art made free f: 0 n al! deceit, 
He comes to thee all anaware, 
Ani mikes tiee owa his loving care. 
—Neumarer, 
Wherever io the world I am, 
In whatso’er estate, 
I bave a fellowship with hearts, 
To keep and cultivate, 
And a work of lowly love to do, 
For tie Lord on whom I wait. 
—A. L. Waring. 
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BSSENTEALLY 4 HOME PAPER. 


THE + HOUSEHOLD * COMPANION. 


GEPARTMENTS 7OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 
BRIGHT, ORIGINAL, CLEAN. 
Terms; $1.00 per annum in advance. 

{Specimen Copies free to ary address. } 


ztouschold Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Largo New Maps of [DEE 
KLONDIKE—ALASKA—CUBA F REE ! 


To all who order the People’s Atlas of us now we will sena 
free maps of Cuba and Alaska, newly engraved from the /aieat 
governmental surveys and official information. Size of each 
map, 14 by 22 inches. The Alaska map accurately locates the 
Klondike aan a other great gold-fields in that far-off la 
and the routes which they are reached. A brief history 
each country accompanies the maps. See our offer below: 














HANDSOME MAPS.—The hand- 
some Maps of all the States and 
Territories in the Union are | 
fall page, with a number of 

maps to represent the most im- 
rtant states of our own country. 
All Countries on the Face of the 
b are shown. Rivers and 





accurately 


SPLENDID PICTURES embellish 
nearly every page of the readi 
matter, and faithfully depict 
scenes in alnfost every part of the 
world. It contains a vast amount 
of historical, physical, educa- 
tional, political and statistical 


OVER 200 MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


TRE PEOPLE’S ATLAS contains over 200 la Mags and Iilustrations, and I 
Pages, each e ll by ldinches. It giv es the lation of each State and Terri 
tory, of All Counties of the United 8 of American Cities, by Last U.S. Census. 


matters, comprising a General De- 


scription of the World. 


BACH STATE.—This Atlas gives 
about each State the Population 
for the Past 50 Years, History, 
Miles of Railroad, Soil, Climate, 
Productions, Industries, Educa- 
tional and Religious Interesta, 
Interest Laws, Etc., Etc. 6 


THE UNITED STATES. — This 
Atlas Gres the Popular and Eleo- 
otes for prestee in the 


and Alaska, 


All for 


Address: 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 3 





cultural Productions, Mineral Products, Homestead 

Years, Gold a piles Btapietics Postal tate soon Mage deve 1 » 5 
an ver stics, nformation, and 

mation that should be in every Home, Store, Office and School-room. 


OUR BARGAIN PREMIUM OFFER . 


The Massachusetts} Ploughman, one year, 


The Woman’s Home Companion, one year, 


The People’s Atlas, with new maps of Cuba 


$2.50. 


This offer is unrivalled.... 


STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


SUBJECT OF SALUTES.—“ A. W. F.”: The 
Rational salute consists of twenty-one guns. 
This is also a salute given to the President on 
his arrival at or departure from a military camp 
or fort. The Vice President, the president of the 
senate and all American and foreign embassa 
dors receive nineteen guns. Members of the 
Cabinet, the Speaker of the House of Represente. 
tives and governors in their respective States 
receive seventeen guns. Oat in Ohicago at the 
time of tne World’s Fair the governor received 
seventeen guns, 80 that applies to tue out of the 
State as well as toinside the State affairs, I 
jadge. The American or foreign envoys or 
ministers are given fifteen guns; ministers resi- 
dent accredit:d to the Uaited States, thirteen 
guns; a charge d's ffaires, eleven guns; a consul 
general accredited to the Uaited States, nine 
guns. The general seventeen guns, lieatanant 
general 0: majo: general commanding the army, 
fifteen guns; a major zoreral. thirteen guns; a 
brigadier genera), eleven guns. The salate of 
forty five guns is at present the salate to the 
U salon, or one gun for each State, This salut>is 
always fired at nooion the FoarthofJaly. Al 
other salutes may be fired between sunrise and 
sunset. Asa rule & personal salute is fired when 
the personage eatitied enters the camp. 


‘A marvel of perfection.””—BisHOP VINCENT. 
“A perfect help to Bible study,”—S. S, ‘Tim 


GREAT 


BAGSTER TEACHERS’ 


BIBLES. 


“Just what a Teacher! wants,’’—C.'H. SpuReRO 
The Rible used and er dorsedfby Mr. Moopy. 


PREMIUM OFFERI 








INCLUDED IN OUR LIST ARE 





SaLABIBS PAID OpaRa S1NGEs.—' E. 5. M.”: | 
Jean de Rerzke is reportad to have received | 
$1500 a night in the Lonco1 opera season, jast | 
eaded. In New York he received more, amount. | 
ing t> $66,000 for the season, while Kiouard 
received about $28,000; Van Dyck, $23,000; | 
Van Dooy and Pilancon, each $13,000; Ssiezs, 
$10,000, and Bisobam, 7900. Madame Sem- 
brich msde about $238,000, Lehm:n $26,000, 
Nocrdica $24,000, Eames $15,000 and Brema 
$10000. The New Yo:k season is twice the 
length o* tie London searo:, the latter con- 
taining only three monthe. “ Lohengrin” drew 
the largest house ia Naw York last winter when 
Jean de Reszke took the leading part, t 1¢ box 
receipts being $14,000. On arother occasion, 
when the “ incomparable Jean” did not appear, 
the same opera drew the smallest house,—§2500. 

Bust ENGLUA EPiTaPs —'Ourious”: The 
Pall Mall Gazatte maintains that it is one which 
its author, the primate o° Jreland, sometime 
bishop of Derry, bas inscrited on the wall of 
Derry Oathedrai in commen ocation of a joing 
curate. Here it is: 

Down through oir crowded walks and co oer 
air, 

O friend, to vy Deautifal thy foo "steps were! 

When th: 0 igh the fever’s fire at last they trod, 

A form was wit, them lite the 201 0° Goi. 

’ T'was bat one step for those victorious foet 

From their day’s path uoto the golden stree’; 

And we who watched their waik, so bright, so 
briet, 

Have markei this marble with our hope a 4d 
gr er.” 

CucumBsRs OrngAmM.—" Blushing Maiden”: A 
good cucumber cream—the best thing possibe 
for the complexion—may be made at home with 
little troable. Wash and dry two large ano 
three small cucumbers, and cut into pieces about 
two inches square. Pat them into six ounces of 
sweet alzo doll, inadouble Doller, the outer 
one being filled with cold water. Heat to boiling 
po ot, then lat simmer without boiling for five 
hours. Strain, and to each six ounces of t'e 
strained liquid add one; ounce of white wax and 
two ounces of lanoline. Putin saucepan again, 
and heat until thoroughly mixed, then remove 
from fre and beat witn egg beater uitilc id 
During the beating slowly add two teaspoonfuls 
of tincture of benz >in. 


..»He asked terforakiss. He took 
A lot, despite all she could say; 
And yet ste b: ought him not to book, 
For well she liked his taking way. 
—Puek. 


... He used to say that she was plump, 
And she was pleased at that; 
But they were married years ago, 
And now he alle her days with woe 
By telling ber she’s fat. 
—Ohicago Post. 


..-Order, we learn in our copy- 00k, is 

The very first law of the heavens; 
Yet often a poker hand’s found to be best 

When wholly at sixes and sevens. 
—Puok. 











Dork, Rapnatt, Rusens, Muritto, Hote 
MANN, PLockHorsT, MUNKACSY, 
Micuact ANGELO, ScHoPM, 
and many others. 


Price within reach of all 


ABOUT HALF PRICE OF 
FORMER ART BIBLES 


Piae Divinity Circult Binding, Extrae 
Large Self Pronouncing Type, Pine 
Paper, Refer », © d 
Size of Page, 5 1-2 x 8 3-8 Inches. 











Advantages of the ART BIBLE, 


Bagster Art Bible 


PROFUSELY EMBELLISHED WITH 


Full Page Half-Tone Illustrations from Photo⸗ 
graphs of Paintings of the 


WORLD’S GREATEST MASTERS, 


"TBACHERS OF CHILDREN’S CLASSES 
in Sunday School can instantly gain 
the attention of their scholars by showing 
these beautiful pictures and then relating the 
story illustrated. 


CHILDREN AT HOME, attracced by these 

illustrat will love better the ** Sweet 
Stery of Old,” and learn more of Hita, who 
said: “ Suffer the little children to come unto 
me. 


A REAL WORK OF ART speaks to the 
. heart and understanding of all, Thus, 
the leading events of the Old and New Testa- 
ment are made more real and life-like, and 
young and old alike learp to love ‘he Book of 
the world. 





MADONNA AND CHILD JESUS. Grosse. 
is shows one of the illustrations from the Bagster Ast 


ible, but reduced to about one guarter size. The paper 
and printing in this Bible is superior to most newspapet 
and magazine work.) 


Specinien of Type in Ast Bibles and Style F Bagster Teacher's Bibles 
Exhortation to all goodness. PHILIPPIANS, 4. Liberality of the Phil 





prehend that for which also' I am! 
apprehended of Christ J@’sus, 

13 Lrethren, I count not myself to 
have apprehended: but this one| 
thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth 


6 Be careful" for nothing’ 
every thing by prayer and 

* ‘tion, with thanksgiving, let, 

21¢c.e™% | quests be made known unto 

Heh |'7 And the peace” of God 

passeth all understanding, @@ 


l Zee. 2.2 
Ac, & 3. 


3Ga5 10 


OUR GREAT OFFER! 


Style G, Ba: rt Art Bible.— Fine Morocco, Divinity Circuit Bind- 


ing, linen 
list price 


ed. long primer type, self-pronouncing. Publishers’ $6.00 ) FOR ONLY $4.60 


Subscription One Year to this publication, 


— H, Ba Art Bible.—Fine Morocco Binding, Divinity Circuit, leather-lined to edge, 
(Publishers’ list, $8.00), can be had for 75 cents additional). 


Style FP, Bagster Teacher's Bible.— Long primer 


type, self-pronouncing, Divinity Loxuv $3.60 


ircuit, (same type as Art Bible), and subscription One Year tothis publication j 


Style B, Ba 


Teacher’s Bible.—Full, regular size, clear, minion type, Divinity } ONLY $3.00 


ircuit, and subscription One Year to this publication, @ ~- 
§" Patent Thumb Index with eny Art or Teacher's Bible, 50 cents additional. We pe 


The above prices include one year’s subscription to th 


MASS. PLOUGHMAN 


and a copy of a Bagstsr 


Bible, of any of the three styles given. The offer 


is open both to old 


and new subscribers. 
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THE HORSE. 
QE — ee ⸗ 


Recollections of the Kentucky 
Hunters of Central New York 


For many years the breeding of Flora 
‘Temple (2.192), which was given as by Ove- 
Eyed Kentucky Hapter,# as not quer tioned, 
or until J. H. Wallace :tarted the R gieter 
Mr. Alexander came hece from Kentucky. 
investigated her pedigree when all the parties 
were living, and followed Oa-E,ed Ken- 
tacky Hunter to Baltimore, where he says 
he found th horee had died anhonored and 
apknown. Yet Mr. Wallace was made to 
believe that Flora was sired by some «ther 
herse. The fact tiat there was no horse 
named B gus Hunter was e: t rely ignored 

1 was always an admirer of the writings 
of Mr. Wallace and considered him ap 
honest man, but he always pot me in mind 
of a man in my neighborhood who was s0 
straight he leaned clear over ta*kwards 
It scemed to bs this way qwith M-. Wal. 
lace, he was #0 honest that he leaned 
eka: the other way. When he thought 
that he was right be would not 
investigate any farther, even if all the 
rest of the world knew that he was wrong, 
bat woul! lean clear the other way, ard 
few would care to measure peos with him 
when he nad his own psper, Wallece’ 
Monthly. The circuwssances which it- 
duced him to change the pedigree of Fiore 
Temple, the fist horse that ever trotted 
below 2.20, have never been ia pritt, | pre- 
sume, and therefore | w |i give them as wel 
as I can from recollections 50 or 60 year 
old. 

Barly in the forties there came from 
Vermort to Madison County, N. Y.,@ map 
named Wier, who brought with him one o» 
two Morgan stallions. This manu came ts 
bad place,as be had to contend with tbe 
Kentueky Hunters of Oaeida and Madi. 
son countier, and they were a hard 
breed of horses to buck up agaips' 
at heme Mr. Ferguson, who owned 
the original and many other K-ntuck 
Hunters, was of such a disposition 
that he would not have any cont ‘nition with 
Mr. Wier, bat the Loomis Brothers,of whom 
tpere were six, were willing to argue it ip 
any way Mr. Wier chose, so that these 
men became almost deadly enemies, and 
Wier was induced, perhaps partly by fear 
to return to Vermont. When the Register 
started he got the ear of Mr. Wallace, and 
bet ween them they got the pedigree and the 
horses of the Loomis Brothers so mixed 
that no one knew a thing about the matter. 

1 knew the L»om!s Brothers’ horses early 
in the forties. Taoey had two stallions, ont 
by Kentucky Hunter; dam, a bogus mare, 
known as O1e Eyed Hunter. He was a 
small chestnut horse, bat very ha: dsome. 
The other wasa light sorrel, away up on 
his legs. My present recoliect on is that he 
stood about 164 tands high, and he wa: | 
sired by Bogas. 

Now, although Mr. Wallace states in his 
first volame of the Trotting Register that) 
Fiora T-mple was sired by One Eye: | 
Hatter, he afierward changed her sire to | 
Bogus Hunter. Ore Eyed Kentucky Hanter 
was the only stallion owned by the Loomis 
Brothers that had any Kentucky Hunter) 
blood in him at the time Fiora Temple was) 
bred. I remember seeing these horses | 
shown st the fair of the Oneida County) 
Agricultural Society in 1843, I think it war, 
and they were both shown to the saddle. 

Madame Temple wasa blocky built bay 
mare, larger and taller than her daughter 











Fiora. Whether she had speed or not,uo one 
knew, bat she was a good roader, alt ough | 
never trained for speed. she wa: bred io 


Bdwin Forrest in 1854, and [remember the 
produce wasabay colt. She was at that 
time owned by H. L. Barker o! Clinton, N 

Y., who sold her andthe ocoltt> Mr. Alex- 
ander. When the colt was three or four 
years old, Mr. Alexander sold it to Eaglish 
parties for $10,000, and it was taken to Eag- 
land, where it was killed by lightaing the 
next year, I think. 
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SOME OF THE FASTEST TROTTERS OF THE SEASON. 
3. TOAMY BRITTON, 2.08, wnner at Davenport, Ia. 
1. BINGEN, 2.06 1-4, the fastest trotter of the year, 


a. CRESCEUS, 207 1-4, winner at Glens Falls, N. Y. 


4 X.L.’s BROTHER, 2.16 3-4, cne of the fastest 53-year-old trotters of the year. 


5. LUCRATIVA, winning first heat 2 20 trot, Rigby. 





the time in his paper. Uader the circum- 
stances, it wasan injastice to Mr. Tayler 
and his mare, but Charley was obliged to 
swallow the dose. It threw his mare out 
of the class she belonged to. 

Charley has campaigned cther trottors 
successfally. Heisone of the most faith- 


Mr. Barker now has an oll painting of | fal caretakers of his horses that I ever saw. 
that colt which was painted in England and You would always find him with his horses 


presented to Mr. Alexander and from him 
to Mr. Barker. It isa fine large painting, 
showing the points of both Edwin Forrest 
and Madame Temple, as I recollect them. 
Mr. Barker takes mach pride in showing 
this picture te his many friends in Clinton, 
N. Y., as about 45 years have passed sin 

he sold that colt. J. 





The Centurian Trainer 


Driver. 


Charley Taylor, the Vermont trainer ana 
driver, is receiving rather rough usage from 
seme of the horse papers. A few months 
ago they were picturing Charley as being 90 
years of age, and now they have got him in 
the 99-year notch. If they keep on they will 
soon have him beyond the age that Metheu- 
selah was when he passedin his checks. 
They don’t seem to want Charley to grow 
eld peacefully, but are anxious to keep 
piling the years thickly upon him till his 
light goes out. They say heis as spry asa 
eat at 99 years of age, and that he can jamp 
a six-rall fence like a gazelle. " Jast think of 
it” a man in his 100th year driving and 
campaigning trotters. 

It is a shame to treat Charley in such a 
manner. Itis a well-known fact among 
Charley’s friends that he never drank a 
drop of l!quor, never usea tobacco in any 
way, and that he was never married, di- 
rectly or indirectly. Now some day 
Charley may take a notion to hitch up with 





ene of those corn-fed girls in Vermont, take 
apartner for life and raise a family of 
children, bat if ever those maidens in that 


section should get hold of the yarn that 
Charley is a centenarian, it would certainly 


upset his “apple cart”’ and interfere with 


his matrimonial prospects. 


I have known Charley for the past 40 
years, and if he has passed the four-score 
I first 
met Charley at Montgomery, Ala., during 
1859; he was then caring for the chestnut 
He went 
South that year with Nick Daynee, who 
owned and drove the mare in her racas while 
in the South. Daynee sold tie mare dur- 
ing 1860 to Greea Jourdan of Augusta, Ga., 
and Charley Taylor went with the mare. 
He spent most of the winter of 1859-60 in 
Montgomery at our stable, and at that time 


notch of life, you can take my hat. 


mare Miller’s Dameell (2.284). 


he was not over 40 or 41 years of age. 


Charley commenced to drive and handle 
trotters about 1863, One of the first promi- 
nent trotters that he handled was the gray 
He campaigned 
Snow Flake got 
her record up in Vermont in 1871, over a 
wack that was about 100 yards short of a 
promised that 
should be given in the race, 
With that understanding Taylor entered 
Snow Fiake, Jerry Drew entered bay 
drove 
Snow 
Flake won the race in three heats, and, con- 
trary to agreement, 2.22 was announced as 
The editor of one of the New 
York horse papers happened to be present 
and worked himself into the stand as jadge 
of the race. He insisted that the time 
should stand against the mare, although the 
He published 


mare Snow Flake (2.22). 
her during 1871-23 


mile. The management 
no time 


gelding Jerry Drew, and I 
the black horse Danville Boy. 


her time, 


track was 100 yards short. 


night and day. He usually did all the work 
on the horses that he drove, and never 
trusted to others to do any part of the busi- 
ness. His morals are as pure as the “* bean- 
tifal snow.’”’ Itisa pity totryto ran him 
into his grave by advertising him as a cen- 
turian, and spoiling <his matrimonial pros- 
pects. I hope they will give hima rest on 
the age business and let him die a natural 
death many years hence. 

Groree P. FLorp. 


Robert Bonner’s 
Horses. 


It was my good fortune one day last week, 
while passing the late Robert Bonner’s 
place at East View, N. Y., to have an invi- 
tation extended me to look over the stock 
there. It can be plainly seen that Mr. 
Bonner’s ideas are still carried out, and that 
the horses are geiting conditioned so as to 
be ready for the November sale. 
The historic old mare Mand 8S. (2.083) 
seems to bein good health and looks well. 
She is allowed toranin the centrefield of 
the three-qua:tar mile track, which will 
probably be her last resting place. Sunol 
(2 082), her stable companion,is being jogzed, 
and will likely be sold ander the hammer in 
the November sale. Ansel (2 20) is looking 
well and strong. Elfreda (2.134) and Mand 
GC. (2.103) who trotted a mile in 
2.072 last year, are in the pink of condition, 
and the latter should be a great race pror- 
pect, as also should Alfreda, who has 
worked the Bonner track in 2.08} and gone 
ahalf in 1.02. The other horses of less 
meritare looking well and will show for 
themselves at the forthcoming sale. 

Aftar looking over the horses we turned 
our attention to the grounds, stables and 





The Late 














tiorse (owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 


Prepared 
exclusive- 


y by J. RE. 
Gombauit 


ex-Veteri- 
nary Ser 
geontothe 
French 

verr 
P Meat dtud 
I t=... *A NN 
SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Jmbossthle to produce anv scar or blemish. The 
safest best Blister ever uel. akes the place 
of all tiniments for mild or severe action. Removes 


all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN RPEMmeoy for Rheumatism, 
Sprains, Sore Throat, Etc., it is invauable, 
WE GUARANTE that one tableepoonful of 

CAUSTIC BALSAM wii! 
produce more actual reeuits than a whole bottie of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam «old is Warran- 
ted to give satisfaction, rice $1.50 per bott le. Sold 


by drnegists. or sent by express, charges paid. with full 
irections for its use, Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, eta « Address , 





fHE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS ©O,, Cleveland, Ohio 


track. A short walk from the entrance to 
the track brought us to the historic stand 
where the late Robert Bonner stood and 
timed his horses, a1d upon all the b a-ds 
that serve asa roof for the ballding can 
plainly be seen M-. Boaner’s handwriting, 
marking the time and name of each horse 
and the dats. 
Following are some of the speed trials 
dates and drivers: 
Jane 8, 1876, Pocahontas, .34, 1684. 1.42, 
2.178. 
Ang. 23, 1876, Grafton, .33, 1.07, 
2 17%. 
Ost. 16, 1878, Mand Macey, mile 2.17. 
Maelo in 2.189 in 1876. 
Aug. 7, 1879, Edwin Forrest, mile 2 113, 
Jota Marphy driving. 
Jaly 17, 1879, Mr. Bonner drove Edwin 
Ferrest to wagon a mile in 2.15}. 
Ang. 10, 1887, Mr. Bonner drove Mand 8. 
mile in 2,143 te wagon. 
There seems to have been an argument in 
regard to the ability of Raras te go a fast 
mile, but as his time was faster than his 
ealeulaters, there must have been some en- 
joyment on the part of R»bert Bonner when 
he came the nearest tothe time. There are 
enclosed in large brackets guesses on Rirus’ 
mile. Robert Bonner guessed 2,134, F. 
Bonner gaessed 2 174, A. A. Bonner guessed 
2.144, and the horse finished the mileas per 
the handwriting of Robert Bonner in 2 114 
-On Jaly 19, 1879, when Edwin Forrest 
pulled a wagon in 2.153, Mr. Bonner wrote 
Over the same, “ Fastest wagon record in 
the world.” 

As there were hundreds of work-outs it 
was very pleasing to note the precise way, 
the time of each aid the name of the horse 
making it was kept, and the accuracy of all 
the quarters. lt surely was a pleasant 
a t:rnoon’s recreation and quite edifying. 

Hupson. 


1.493 


Prices of good horses are well maintained 
in the Chieago market, judging by the fol- 
lowing extract from The Horseman of re 
oent date: 


Professional dealers in coh horses report 
unusos! activity in the harness norse market 
Private parties are filling their wants from repu- 
table Gealers, rather than be at the expense anc 
risk of buying horses from unknown and obscure 
dealers. Some sensational sales were consum 
mated by M. H. Tichenor & Or., who closed a 
deal with a wealthy horseman at Macon,Mo. for 
& fancy four-in-nand team for $6000. They also 
shipped two brown geldings to a millionaire 
horseman in Boston to mace two other horser, 
with the agreement if the animals came up to 
representations, they were to receive a draft for 
$6000 for the geldings. Six horses for $12,000 
and two of them fold on representa! ons cer- 
talply is an elcquent argument of the strong tone 
of the coach horse market. 

It must be considered, however, that these 
six horses are among the topnotchersof a co!- 
lection of upwards of 200 high-class animals. 
They were not horses selected at random, but 
were higt-siass individuais that had been esps 
cially fitted and mannered for the show ring 
It is a favorable commentary on the in- 
nate love of the horse ameng Americans 
when fanciers will pay such exorbitant 
prices for coach horses for pleasure use. Elir- 
worth @ McNair are enlarging their coach anc 
sveed horse department, and are now negotia’- 
ing for a 400-acre farm, well equipped with pad- 
docks and a half-mile track, located near Ohi 
cago, a developing and mannering headquarters 
for their enterprise. They rer ort a good demana 
and several sales during the week at satisfactory 
prices. 

One of the best weeks of the year has jus! 
closed in the coack-horse classes, the arrival o 
several new foreign buyers lending strong vita! 
ity to the market. By far the best consignment 
was Offered by the well-known dealer, P. A. 








Imme!, Oamp Point, II. The horses were trot- 
ting-bred coachers of the. best type,anu were 





the kind that professions! bandlers want’ 
boat have so much dificalty to nr. 
A chestnut geldi'g¢ with a record of 2.37% 
unfortunately was injared in shipping, selling 
for only $140, which otherwise would have led 
with $500 or upwards. An ther chestout geld- 
log, 16 hands, five years, with rare beauty of 
outing, was negotiated to G. W. Leiby, Fashion 
stables, Ohicago, for dass. A⸗. Lethy also par- 
chased a five-year-2ld chestnut gelding, 16 
hands, for $205. " 

A brown gelding, 16.3, six years, with a cor- 
formation showing unusual substance, was 
fancied by G W. Orawiord, Antwerp, Belgium, 
tor $190. Oꝛe brown gelding. 16 hands, six 
years, was knocked dowa to G. W. Leiby for 
63805 This animal weighs 1200 poun is, and io 
style and action possessed almira>ie qualities 
for the show ring. A very stylish bay gelding, 
16 hands, ive years, was vurchased by J. H. 
Blake, Liverpool, Eagiand, for §275. An 
elegant Day gelding. 15 3 hands, six years, was 
a’'so negotiated to J. H. Biake for $240. A well 
matoned pair of browa geldings, 16 hands, five 
years old, with great beauty of outiine and com- 
manding action, were taken by J. H. Blake for 
export to Eagland for $526. The balance of the 
consignment cold at a range of $185 to $165, the 
m jority of the best animais being purchased on 
foreign account. 

J.T. Gould consignedto Marsh & Kenyon & 
load of trotting-bred coach horses sired by 
Haltala, tiat was well received by the trade. 
One Day geiding, 16 hands, five yoars, was ne- 
g>tiated to Joha Gill'gsn, Onicago, for $4650. 
This animal possessed four white feet, 
a large star in the forehsad, and was 
the making in outline and action of a bDiae- 
ribbon winoer in the show ring. A well-matched 
pair of bay gelding:, 15.3 hands, five years, was 
also fancied by Mr. Gilligan for $450. A high. 
going bay gelding, 15.3 hands, six years, was 
purchased by G. W. Leihy for $860. The bal- 
ance of the offerings sold for $115 to $175. 

William Fink, Verona, Ill., was on the market 
with a load of trotting-bred coaches, Including a 
stylish bay gelding, 16 hauds, five years, par- 
chased by A. H. Gilkey, Ohicago, for $255. 
Brow & Ce., Boston, Mass., paid $425 for a weil- 
matched pair of bay geldings, 16.3 handr, 
five years, possessing elegant comform:- 
tion and action. A hig--nitehing bay geld- 
ing, 16 hands, five years old, was 
koceked dowa to M. Olarno, Onlcago, for 
$202 50 Bert Baldwin secured a wall-natched 
pair of bay cobs, 15.2, five years, for export to 
London, for $366. A brown gelding, 16 hands, 
five years, with elegant outline and hig'-zolog 
action, was purchased by David Sma'!l’y, 
Boston, Mass., for $285. The rest of ths load 
sold around $140 to 3186 

James Montooth, Rushville, [11 , sold an excel- 





in Thursday’s auction Mr. Montooth had been 
twe months in collecting and sbaping this lot of 
borses for the marke’. The < fferings incladed 
a stylish bay gelding, 16 bancs, taken by J. 8. 
Blake for $386. M. H. Tichenor paid 
$260 for a brown co», 152 hands, five years 

possessing grext substance andbo!d, bigh knee 
and hock action. Once chestnat gelding, 16 
hands, five years, was nsgotiated to G. W. Oraw 
ford for export to Antwerp, fcr §230. George 
W. Leihy bid $466 for a well matched pair of Day 
geldings, with great symmetry of conformation 

with medium action. A very high going chest 
nut cob, 15.2 bands, five years, was knocked 
down to thetid of A. A. Gilkey for $215. 

It seems that it is the good-sized, smoothly- 
tarned animal with high knee action which 
meets with the most ready sale, and farmers 
in New Eogland who are raising horses for 
the market should bear that fact in mind. 
By mating good-sized mares of Morgan de- 
scent, which bave the true Mcrgan conform- 
ation and action, with large, handsome, 
trctting stallions that are good knee actors, ; 
quite a proportion of the produce will 
possess the qualities mentioned above. 


Worcester (Mass.) Notes. 


Did you ever see such weather, especially 
when men have to toil and horses have to 
trot! Well, the Readville meeting is ever, 
and the Worcester knowing ones who 
picked the winners are as scarce as hen’s 
teeth. My friend, Dr. Frost, is as sure a 
winner as anybody who goes to the races, 
and he says it was hard work to place the 
winners at Readville. 

I met Fred Lapham ‘the other day. He 
used to, and perbaps does at present, own 
the pacing mare Marjorie. He informed 
me that the mare had been taken away from 
John Kervick. Why this was done I know 
not, bat Marjorie bas not been a winner to 
any great extent. 

Oar new race track is asenming great pro- 
portions, and befure snow files will be fin- 
ished. Then what? Will the Driving Clab 
lease it? Ask John Watson, and when he 
gives an opinion it’s dollars to doughnuts 
that no one will know any more abont it 
than he did before. 

From Webster comes the news that Dr. 
Olin of Southbridge has sold his pacer Red 
Bird to landlord Sinclair, and he is to be 
used on the road. That is certainly the 
bert place for this horse It was only afew 





lent consignment of fancy trotting bred drivers years ago the genial doctor exhiblied Red 


Company guarantees 


is within the reach o 


Any retail dealer will 


THE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCH 


—— 


every watch-move- 


ment it turns out against any defect in 

material or construction. That guaranty 
holds good the world over. 
WALTHAM movement, the “R//’ERS/DE” 


One 


f every one; it will 


keep accurate time and will last a lifetime 


supply this 


movement in any quality of case desired 
either for ladies or gentlemen 


For sale by all retail jewelers 


“The Perfected American Watch,” 
information about watches, sent free on request. 


‘American WaLtHAM Watcnu Co., WALTHAM, MASS. 


an illustrated book of interesting 








Bird at Southbridge In a tent, and had h's 
driver decked with blue and gold, a la John 
R. Gentry, mach to the edification of the 
farmers, but when Red Bird met against 
an) thing in his class the blae and gold did 
1 o$ stand for much, as he generally took the 
other fellow’s dust. 

There is to be an attempt by the popular 
manager of the Park Theatre to picture 
mapy of the prominent drivers and horses 
on the boulevard in the vi ascope, and an 
artist is to go over and takethem. As long 
as there is no danger of making a record for 
the horses every owner wiil be more than 
willing to b3 taken. 

A few days ago, “Old Sport’”’ had occa- 
sion to visit Brookfield, and it called to 
mind a character now dead and gone—the 
old horse trader, Joe Goddard. Twenty-five 
years ago every race track in this vicinity 
knew Joe Goddard and his horse Wood- 
chuck. Thishorse could trot quite fart and 
was driven by a French boy called “ Rat.’’ 
When the heat was close, Joe would get in 
the stretch and call out in a stentorian 
voice, “Rat, let him go! Woodchuek, 
Woodchuck!” And if Woodchuck won Joe 
would treat the crowd. 

It is related one time that Joe went to 
bayahorsefrom a man ramed Spooner. 
Sa'd he, “ Mr. Spooner, I will give you my 
note for that horse and if I don’t pay you 
can keep the note.” But Joe and Wood- 
chuck both have gone the way of all fiesh. 

In my stable 1 havea picture of the great 
race between Fiora Temple and Lancet, 
which occurred in 1856, cver 44 years ago, 
and yet it seems but yesterday when as a 





boy lrode over to Long Island with my 
father, calling at Hiram Woodroff’s hotel), | 
where ail the horsemen assembled, one of | 
whom I distinctly remember, that tall son | 
of York, Tom Hyer, who stood over six feet | 
and had long black hair. He made a great | 
impression on all visitors. Many Worcester | 
people attended that race, among them | 
Natban Washburn, Charles B. Pratt, | 
Charlie Tourtelotte, William C, Clark, Bil) | 
Spurr and others. These ren are nearly | 
all gone to the silent majority. 

James Clark has got a new horse and itis 
atrotter too. Itisa beauty and when Mr. 
Clark comes down the boulevard he is the 
cynosure of all eyes. James says that his 
horse can :sbow 2.20 speed, and to see him 
move leaves no doubt of it. Long may he 
live to drivejthe horse, for he comes of the 
good old horsemen stock tla‘ is fast disap- 
pearing from our midst. 

Oar speedway, our dear, delightful sp ed 
way, is finished, they say, for which many 
thanks to commissioner Prior. We have 
not ridden over it, bnt take other folks’ 
word for it. 

There is a story of an old lady who came 
from the country to visit Worcester friends. 
Every street that she walked through was 
dag up, ard she exclaimed, “ Well, I hope 
to come to Worcester some day when they 
get the city finished.” 

Many horsemen went from here to Hart- 
ford to see the great races. 

“OLD SPORT.” 








Where is there another stable that can 
parade four such trctters as Who Is It (4) 
(2.104), Tom Boy (2.104), Kingmond (2 104) | 
and Idolita (3) (2.124)? 





7? 


Treat your borse well and he will treat you 
well. Give bim a bed of German Peat Moss. O. 
B. Barrett, 45 Market street, Boston, Mass. 





A Great Sea Five Humdred Feet im the 
Air. 


Surrounded by hills and mountains, away up in 
New Gampsbire, isa great lake, some 25 miles 
in length and with an average width of seven 
miles, known as Lake Winn!pesaukee. 

The shores of this lake are the abode of thor- 
Sands of summer tourists who delight in the 
variety of scenic and social attrastions with 
which this section abounds, and the various 
steamers ani pleasure craft which ply over 
Winnipesaukee bring Weirs, Oentre Harbor 
Bear Island, L»ng Island, Wolfeboro and Alton 
Bay, and, in fact, every part of the lake into close 
communicat'on with all New England. The 
steamer Mount Washington is a commodious 
craft, making regular trips over the lake, and 
which trip Is so decidedly interesting and novel 
that one enjoys évary moment of the time taken 
forthetoar. Winnipesaukee is very irregular in 
shape and its surface is studded by no less than 
300 islands, some of them being mere dots, while 
Manharnock has an area of 850 acres. 

Itisaroand and about these islands that the 
steamer plows its way, and the primitive rog- 
gedness that the shore line presents isan ever 
changing pavoramic effect that bas made Wir- 
bipesaukee renowned as a scenic wonderlan¢. 

September is of all times the best to visit the 
lake, for the autumn follage and the wonderfully 
clear atmospheric surroundings are a combina 
tion that is sure to bring delightfal impressions 

The Boston & Maine Railroad publishes a 
Lake Bc ok which tells of Lake Winnipesaukee 
and thereabout interestingly, and for a two cent 
stamp the Gen’! Pass’r Dept., B. & M. R. B. Bos 
ton, will send it to you. 











THE (899.... 


RHODE ISLAND 
STATE FAIR, 


OCTOBER 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 


Will be pre-eminently 


An Animal Show 


IT OFFERS IN PREMIUMS 
$3,500 for Horses, Open Air Horse Show 
10,000 for Horses, Spesd Classes 
2,500 for Cattle 
2,500 for Dogs, A. K. C. Bench Show 
1,500 for Poultry 
1,500 for Sheep and Swine 


Also Liberal Premiums for Acrioultural, 
Field and Garden Products. 


Price Lists mailed upon req 1est. 
close September 25h 

WILLIiM HANRABAN, Sec’y, 
P. 0. Box 1425, Providence, B. I. 


E itr'es 
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Bel) SELF FEED | 
\ 5 ENSILAGE CUTTER) 


\ § ute 883\4 % more than | 











regular machine 








Saves 75% in time 
Positively feeds e 
No pushing t 
star lla fee eve . 
saving power. New wide 
throat—wide as knives 
are long New large 
hood—gives increased space for cut feed, avoids 


re-cutting. binding. choking, &c. The cut shows 
NEW METAL STRIP SWIVEL CARRIER. 

Has 2 inch steel strips—carries more feed and 

easier. Works at any angle —any length 


Without extra section at bottom. 1599 
catalogue FREE. Prof. Woll's 
“A Book on Silage” 10¢. 


me SILVER MFG CO., 
Salem, 











FITCHBURG RAILROAD, 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


Po The Shot Line Be'woen 

Brae) BOSTON w: 

CES ALBANY, 

7?) NIAGARA FALLS 
QHIOAGO, 
8T, LOUIS, 
OINOINNATI 

And All Points West. 


Lake Champlain Route 


Between BOS TON-24 


Burlington,,Vt., Montreal, LOttawa, 


And all CanadiantPeints. 
Palace, Sleeping or Drawing Room Cars on all 
through trains. 


For time-Tab'es or space in Sleeping Cars call on 
any Ticket Agent of the Com BU ee 


@en. Pass. Agt., Boston, Mase 











READY FOR SERVICE. | 


How plsasant it is to ‘feel that wheneverivo" 


care to go for a spin, that your horse is in read! 
ness. 
Hable to become overheated by fast driving, #9 
that your groom bathes him with GLoss aatvxs. 
A refreshing ¢t!mulant for tired cords an‘ 80 °* 
cellent bath for a beautifal skin. It looks so soft, 
so stunning, when cared for with GLOSSERINS 
Used at the best stables. 
GLOssERINE Oo., Boston Mass. 


These wintry days, when your avima! |* 


Ask for tt. 





THE BLAUROCK CARRIAGE COMPANY 


1591-1593 Broadway, New York City 


a ae 


— 
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Caffrey Speeding Wagon, Weight from 65 pounds up, 


First on the Road. The Matinee Winner. 







@ ui Speeding 


* 


y dulkies 


: = Buy a Caffrey Speeding Wagon and win the Matinee Races 
| \ Sa «Buy a Caffrey Sulky and win the money at the Races 


ALL KINDS OF CAFFREY WAGONS ON SHOW AT OUR WAREHOUSE. 


OOOCOS SO «OOOO O9OOOOOHEOOODO 
We carry a fullline of Pneumatic : 
and Sectional Rubber Tires for 
carriages of every description. : 

Pneumatic Tires promptly and 
neatly repaired on short notice. ; 





Wagons 





The Caffrey Su'ky, First at the Wire. 
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